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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  “Letters  from  the  Alms-house”  were 
first  published  in  a popular  periodical.  The 
“^Recollections”  are  simply  a continuation  of 
the  narrative  begun  in  the  “ Letters.” 

The  desire  has  been  often  expressed,  in  va- 
rious quarters,  especially  by  the  friends  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation,  that  these  articles 
should  be  put  into  a more  permanent  shape, 
for  general  circulation;  and  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  these  requests  that  this  edition  of 

them  is  issued.  

/ — 

A miserably  printed  and  spurious  edition  of 
the  “ Letters,”  without  the  “ Recollections,” 
w.a^  published  §ome  time  since  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  author.  ✓ 


Fibbuart,  1845. 


'%  autobiography 

'OF  A REFORMED  DRUNKARD. 


Letter  I. 

*******  ‘ | 
Dear  Sir: 

Last  week  I was  put  into  this  place,  and 
how  and  wherefore  I will  tell  you.  It  was  my 
last  debauch,  which  the  liberty  of  this  free  | 
country  (so  freely  enjoyed  by  the  drunkards  of  7 
Norwich)  permitted  me  to  go  through,  even  to  , , 
ying  in  the  gutter,  the  height,  or  rather  depth  J-  * 
o liberty.  There,  as  I lay  in  my  drunken 
dream,  methought  the  American  eagle  was 
perched  iust  over  against  me,  holding  in  his 
bill  a chart,  having  thereon  golden  letters. 

Ihe  largest  of  them  read  thus — a license  to 
make  drunkards, — and  underneath  was  the 
license  law.  I thought  the  eagle*. looked  rather 
muddy  in  the  ey6,  and  flapped  his  wings  as 
lazily  and  awkwardly  as  drunken  men  manage 
their  legs.  In  my  ears  all  the  while  rung  the 
words,  drunk  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Where  the  voice  came  from  T oould 
not  see,  but  there  it  was,  and  Repeated  without 
cessation,  drunk  by  authority  of  the  State  oj 
Connecticut.  Humph ! humph  ! said  I,  rather 
a queer  authority.  The  voice*had  just  at  this 
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moment  ytlerecfr^Hlfword  dhink,  !bn\.  it  <^Sd£d 
in  a:  low  note,^th  a suppressed  laugh,  Wink 
so  too,  and  tfien  \ven£:6nYo  finish  the  sentence 
with  ks  wonted  gruff  tone,  by[ 'authority  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  sepYned  a familiar 

\ . *'  1 J'-  •'  .1  T . I Lx  * A 
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oice  to  my  ear,  and  j 


I thought  it 


sounded  very  much  lim.thd'^Voice  of  a triend 
/of  mine,  a rum-sellmgl^^ice  of  the  Peace, 
who  manufactures  the  article  called  drunkard, 
and:  then  sends  it  away  td\its  proper  store- 
house,  the  alms-house,  charging  cartage,  &c., 
to  the  town.  “ What !”  thought  I,  “ are  you 
drunk  too,  you  that  sit  on  th,e  seat  of  judg- 
ment, ‘ a terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a praise  to 
them  that  do  well?’  And  why  not  I for  it  is 


just  as  proper  for  you  to  get  drunk  yourself  as 
to  make  others  so  ‘ by  authority  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,’  and  more  proper,  if  anything ; 
for  then  it  is  a concern  of  your  own,  and  if 


you  only  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  out,  (as  I pre- 
sume you  do,)  you  avoid  disturbing  that  peace 
of  which  you  are  the  Justice.”  Whether  it 


was  his  voice  I could  not  tell ; but  it  kept  on 
and  on,  drunk  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Con - 
necticut , till  I was  tired  of  its  dull  monotony, 
and  was  glad  to  be  waked  by  “the  authority  of 
the  State  of  * Connecticut”  in  another  shape 
and  with  another  voice.  I thought  the  old 
eagle  had  got  so  drunk  as  to  tumble  over  upon 
me,  and  was  flapping  his  wings  about  my  ears ; 
but  as  I waked,  I found  it  was  a constable 
piffling  me  by  the  shoulders  by  the  “ autho- 
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rity  _ of  the  State  of  Connecticut,”  for  this 
-at  seems,  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
scene  throughout.  “ Here,  sir— here,  sir,  get 
up,  said  he.  “Who  gave  you  authority  to 
disturb  me  ?”  “ The  State  of  Connecticut, 

you  scoundrel.”  “Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “ I <r0t 
drunk  by  the  ‘ authority  of  the  State  of  Con-  f 
necticut,’  and  I think  I have  a right  to  sleep  it  * 
out  by  that  same  authority.”  “ You’ve  got  to 
go  to  the  work-house,  and — ” “ O well,”  said 
h “ I 11  go,  for  it’s  very  well  that  after  getting, 
drunk  by  ‘ authority  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 

State  should  give  me  a shelter 

there’s  consistency  in  it,  and  that’s  a jewel.  * 

I 11  go,  I’ll  go.”  And  he  hurried  me  away. 
He  brought  me  to  the  office  of  a Justice  of 
the  Peace,  wffiere  was  straightway  assembled 
a motley  group,  rubicund  and  pale-faced,  well- 
dressed  and  ill-dressed,  drunk  and  sober,  all 
with  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  wade  open.  I con- 
fessed my  crime,  that  is  that  I had  been  drunk 
several  days,  and  that  too  by>authority  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.’  I took  care,”  said  I, 

“ ta  proceed  legally  in  the  matter,  this  being 
a country  of  law  as  well  as  liberty , and  bought 
nearly  all  that  I drank  ot  those  who  were  le- 
gally authorized  to  sell.  I c^n  name  thepi,  if 
it  please  your  honour.”  “ That  is  not  essential,” 
said  the  Justice  quickly,  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  and  the  people  Iookeffiinto  each  other’s 
faces  and  laughed.  “ I admire  your  laws,” con- 
tinued I,  “ for  if  a poor  fellow  gifts  into  trouble 
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as  I hayef $y  oteyfSg  the  layfs  sd  icrupuldusly 
as  to  get dvunkj&ally,  he  is.^ut  into  a snug  place 
where  he  carffeft  soher'an'd  comfortable  again. 
I shalkgo  cheerfuliyto  your  alms-housA  How 
^omr,  sir,  must  I be  kept  there/y  “ As  you  have 
been  seen  drunk  at  twcx^-rfferent  times,  I shall 
sentence  you  there  for^Sjxty '^ays.”  “ That’s  too 


sentence  you  there  for^Smy  $qys.”  “ That’s  too 
long,”  said  I ; “ does  y|dfc^£\v  punish  a man 
twice  for  the  same  offeno^?”  “ Certainly  not.” 
« Well,  then,  your  sentenceds  not  legal.  I have 
been  drunk  without  cessation  fbr  a whole  week, 
it’s  all  one  offence,  and  you  can’t  make  two  of 
it.”  “Sixty  days  is  the  sentence,”  said  he  in 
a firm  voice  ; and  Justices  have  a way  of  cut- 
ting* things  short  which  we  poor  fellows  must 
submit  to,  even  though  we  get  drunk  strictly  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

* As  the  constable  and  I went  to  the  alms- 
house, we  had  some  little  chat  together.  I 
heard  some  one  call  him  Mr.  Green,  and  hap- 
pened to  recollect  that  when  I was  once  before 
in:this  place,  I bought  some  rum  of  him.  “ You 
are;  a rum-seller,  I believe,  are  you  not,  sir  V’ 
said  I.  “No  sir.”  “Well  you  once  was.” 
“ Y — es,”  said  he,  rather  reluctantly.  “ So 
you  have  left  off  making  people  drunk  by  ‘ au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Connecticut,’  and  have 
gofte  into  another  branch  of  the  business  under 


# goife  into  another  branch  of  the  business  under 
tnat  ‘ authority1 — taking  care  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows after  they  are  drunk — I suppose  you 
might  attends  noth  branches  at  once,  as  I be- 
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lieve  is  sometimes  done,  and  then  you  would 
never  be  in  want  of  subjects  to  get  constable’s 
fees  out  of.”  He  was  not  much  disposed  to 
talk  with  me,  and  when  he  delivered  me  over 
to  the  keeper  he  said,  “ you’ve  got  an  odd  fel- 
low this  time.” 

^ 3-tn,  in  an  alms-house — I who  was  1 
formed  to  enjoy  life  and  to  adorn  it— -I  who  : 
have  friends  of  high  standing  in  society,  that 
have  borne  with  me  until  endurance  ceased  to 
be  a virtue — I who  have  the  blood  of  the  Pu- 
ritans in  my  veins — who  have  sprung  from  a 
noble  and  ancient  family,  a family  that  has 
supplied  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate  • 
with  many  of  their  best  ornaments — yes,  I 
even  I,  am  in  an  alms-house.  From  a giddy 
height  have  I fallen  to  this  abyss  of  degrada- 
tion. Though  I do  not  wish  to  make  out  my 
guilt  to  be  any  less  than  it  really  is,  I verilv 
believe  that  I never  should  have  been  a drunk- 
ard if  the  customs  and-  laics  of  society  were 
such  as.  they  should  be.  These-have  offered 
temptations  strong  on  every  hand,  and  have 
made  futile  every  attempt  at  reformation. 
The  customs  of  society,  it  is  true,  have  been 
much  improved  by  the  temperance  efforts  of 
the  past  twelve  years,  but  the  laws  im  this 
State  yet  continue  to  be  utterly  at  variance 
■with  justice  and  the  public  good.  The  “autho- 
rity of  the  State  of  Connecticut”  is  certainly 
used  for  some  very  bad  purposes. 

I have  been  here  long  enough  to  recover 
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both  in  body  and  mind  from  my  debauch. 
Reason  is  again  on  the  throne,  and  I hope  it 
is  something  more  than  one  of  those  lucid  in- 
tervals of  which  I have  had  so  many  before. 
At  any  rate,  so  much  do  I in  these  sober  mo- 
ments abhor  intemperance,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences that  lead  men  into,  it,  that  I am  ready  to 
do  any  thing  to  Save  others  from  the  bitter 
woes  that  I have  suffered.  And  as  the  good 
keeper  is  willing  to  supply  me  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  I propose  to  give  you  a sort  of  por- 
traiture of  intemperance,  during  the  few  weeks 
that  I stay  here.  I know  it  all  in  itk  darkest 
and  most  hideous  shades,  and  I shall  paint  it 
all,  let  who  will  be  offended.  My  motto  will 
be,  “ nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice.”  The  evil  customs,  and  the  more  evil 
laws,  I shall  not  spare,  but  shall  hurl  at  them, 
with  the  little  strength  that  intemperance  has 
left  me,  the  shafts  both  of  reason  and  ridicule. 

Yours,  &c. 


I Letter  II. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Xir  this  epistle  I shall  relate  some  of  the  in- 
cidents that  transpired  during  the  few  days  that 
I gpent  in  the  rum-holes  of  this  place.  Though 
I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Rum,  or  Gin, 
or  Brandy  on  any  sign  in  your  town,  the  forty 
drunkard-making  shops  have  an  abundance  of 
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these  articles,  as  I know,  for  I have  seen  them 
sell  them  freely.  As  I entered  the  place,  just 
intoxicated  enough  to  be  limber-tongued,  I met 
a man  in  a similar  condition,  ancf  having  a 
fellow-feeling  we  soon  got  well  acquainted. 

I asked  him  where  I could  get  some  rum.  “ O, 
almost  any  where,”  said  he.  “ There’s  a shop,, 
(pointing  across  the  way)  kept  by  Mr.  James, 
one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  was.”  “ But 
how  do  you  know  that  he  sells  it  ? There’s 
no  sign  out  with  rum  on  it ; there’s  Molasses, 
Beef,  Pork,  Meal,  Candles,  but  no  Rum.”  Says 
he,  “ don’t  you  see  Ale  there?  That  means 
such  things  now-a-days.  These  cold-water 
folks  have  made  such  a rumpus,  they  don’t 
put  Rum,  Gin,  Brandy,  apd  so  on,  up  and 
down  their  shutters  as  they  used  to.  So,  friends 
when  you  find  Ale  outside,  you  can  generally  | 
find  Rum  inside,  and  perhaps  no  Ale.  Why,  i 
the  best  r,ow  I ever  had  was  in  a shop  with 
‘•New  York  Porter  House’  on  the  sign — there 
was  every  thing  there  but  porter.  There’s 
another  thing,  too ; if  you  ever  see  oysters,  or 
confectionery,  or  refreshments  on  a shop, 
there’s  a pretty  good  chance  of  finding  the 
ardent  there.”  “ A little  ashamed  of  their 
business  after  all.  Does  Mr.  James  sell  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  ?” 

“ O yes;  he’s  got  a license.  Its  a legal  busi- 
ness. Our  legislature  and  civil  authority  have 
no  priestcraft.  They  Believe  in  a man’s 
taking  a little  once  in  a while.”  “ And  some  K 
of  them  loye  it  themselves,”  said  I,  “and  some 
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them  so  love  the  dear  people  that  love  it, 
it  they  are  careful  not  to  meddle  with  the 
■tine  right  of  getting  drunk,  or  the  divine 
rht  of  making  others  drunk.”  “ You  are  a 
rious  fellow— sort  of  drunken  cold-water 
an,  I guess.”  “ I guess  I am,”  said  I,  and 
30t  into  the  shop.  Every  thing  looked  very 
cent,  and  I couldn’t  see  any  thing  like  a rum 
isk.  I saw,  however,  a man  drinking  in  the 
Lck  part  of  the  shop,  and  as  he  went  out  he 
it  some  money  on  the  counter  without  saying 
word.  I asked  Mr.  James  if  he  sold  rum. 
e stared  at  me  a moment,  and  then  coming 
a to  me  asked  me  in  a very  low  tone,  how 
luch  I wanted.  He  seemed  very  much  afraid 
lat  he  should  be  heard  by  some  men  that 
ood  by  the  door,  (some  of  his  cold-water 
ustomers,  I presume.)  After  he  had  filled 
ly  bottle,  I asked  him  why  he  had  no  sign 
ut  with  Rum  on  it.  He  hesitated  a-  moment, 
nd  then  said,  “ it  is  not  the  fashion,  sir.” 
People  that  are  patronised  by  kings  or 
ueens,”  said  I,  “ are  very  careful  to  make  it 
nown,  and  I think  the  authority  of  the  State 
>f  Connecticut  is  enough  of  a queen  to  be 
iroud  of  her  favour.  I recommend  to  you  to 
>ut  up  on  your  door,  and  get  stamped  on  all 
rour  jugs,  and  bottles  something  like  this — 
Drunkard-maker  to  the  State  of  Connecticut ; 
>r,  to  the  Honourably  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives”  I saw  that  the  gentlemen  that 
stood  about  the  .door  were  listening,  and  were 
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coming  in  one  after  another,  so  I went  on.  “ I 
wonder  if  your  rum  is  pure.  Some,  you 
know,  water  it,  and  then  pepper  it  with  some- 
thing to  make  it  taste  strong  enough.  But 
what  you  sell  must  be  good,  as  you  are  an  au- 
thorized; agent  of  the  State.  However,  Pll  try 
it,”  putting  the  bottle  to  my  mouth — “ O,  I for- 
got that  theijaw  forbids  you  to  let  people  drink 
on  your  premises.  Wqlh  I can  go  out  of  doors 
and  drink,  though  I don^  exactly  see  the  dif- 
ference between  getting  drunk  inside  of  your 
shop  and  outside  of  it,  so  long  as  you  supply 
the  rum.  But  laws  are  sometimes  very 
nice  in  their  distinctions,  and  there  may  be  a 
reason  for  this  one  that  a lawyer  may  see, 
though  I cannot”  One  of  trie  gentlemen  ad- 
vised me  to  throw  away  my  bottle,  and  be  a 
sober  man.  “ Good  advice,”  said  I,  “ but  I 
can’t  do  it.  I have  an  appetite  that  I cannot 
resist ; I feel  its  burnings  within  me  now,  and 
I can’t  help  being  drunk,  as  long  as  these  faith- 
ful agents  of  the  public  will  sell  rum.  They 
all  know — Mr.  James  knows — that  drunkards 
haye  this  appetite,  and  they  minister  to  it  for 
filthy  lucre’s  sake.  I know  how  it  will  be  with 
me  from:  what  has  been.  I shall  go  on  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  till  my  bodily  energies  are 
so  exhausted  that  I can  go  no  farther,  and  then 
I'  shall  get  sober  again.  You,”  pointing  to 
Mr.  James,  “ agent  for  the  public  in  this  mat- 
ter, are  helping  me  in  this  course.  I am  a 
drunkard,  you  are  a drunkard-maker.  I, 
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urcred  on  by  appetite,  am  the  victim  of  your 
avarice.  If  there  ever  was  a dirty  way  oi 
making  money,  it  is  this.  You  wonder,  gen- 
I tlemen,  that  a drunkard  will  talk  thus ; but  1 
! tell  vou  that  I hate  both  the  fetters  that  bind 
I me,  and  the' men  that  forge  them.”  “That  s 
' plain  talk,”  said  the  retailer,  who  looked  as  it  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  gone.  “ W ell  I mean 
to  be  plain.  I wish  you  would  be  as  plain  with 
your  conscience ; you  would  empty  every 
rum  cask  into  the  street,  and  curse  the  day 
you  went  into  this  business.”  “ It’s  pretty  well 
for  a dirty,  ragged  drunkard  to  lecture  me  in 
this  way.”  “ Your  business  is  to  make  just 
such  dirty,  ragged  drunkards  as  I am — so 
don’t  find  fault  with  your  own  work.”  “ A fair 
hit,”  said  one  of  the  company. 

As  I went  out  of  the  shop,  I saw  some  Mo- 
hegan  Indians  at  a little  distance,  emptying  a 
jug  which  they  got  filled  at  this  same  decent 
shop  of  the  decent  Mr.  James — another  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  consistency  of  the  laws  of 
our  wise  Daniels.  The  law  opens  here  and 
there  a fountain  of  drunkenness,  appoints  a 
keeper  to  deal  out  its  precious  contents,  but 
orders  him  to  permit  no  one  to  drink  just 
around  the  . fountain,  though  any  one  can  drink 
as  much,  and  get  as  drunk  as  he  pleases,  if  he 
is  only  outside  of  the  walls  that  enclose  it. 
The  apothecary  would  be  just  as  reasonable  if 
he  shduld  tell  a man  that  wanted  to  kill  him- 
self with  poison,  I’ll  sell  it  to  you,  on  condi- 
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tion  that  you  shall  get  out  of  the  shop  before 
you  take  it.  What  matters  it  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  drunkard  that  are  beaten  and 
turned  out  of  doors,  whether  he  got  drunk  on 
the  spot  where  he  bought  the  rum,  or  by  the 
way,  or  after  he  had  reached  home  ? Ac- 
cording to  my  notion,  (and  I ought  to  know 
something  a\out  it,  for  I have  been  drunk  in 
many  different  spots  in  my  life,)  getting  drunk 
is  the  same  thing  in  all  places,  whether  it  be 
outside  of  a shop  or  inside — in  a licensed  shop 
or  in  an  unlicensed  one.  Getting  drunk  is  get- 
ting  drunk  ; and  such  a wise  legislature  as 
your  Connecticut  legislature  is,  cannot  make 
anything  else  of  it.  The  only^  difference  that 
I can  see  is  this — that  a man  who  gets  drunk 
in  a shop  may  walk  some  of  the  steam  off,  and 
may  not  be  as  drunk  when  he  gets  home,  as 
he  would  be  if  he  waited  till  then,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  better  to  get  drunk  in  the  shop 
than  at  home  ; andsl  would  recommend  to  our 
legislators  to  consider  this  fact,  and  lay  a 
penalty  on  making  people  drunk  outside  of  the 
shop  instead  of  inside,  as  the  law  now  stands. 
And  I would  recommend  farther,  for  the  good  of 
drunkards’  families,  that  every  keeper  of  a 
fountain  of  drunkenness  should  be  obliged  to 
take  care  of  every  man  he  makes  drunk  till  he 

fets  sober.  This  would  certainly  be  just,  for  the 
eeper  is  the  only  one  profited  by  making  him 
drunk.  ^ Supppse  the  law  were  so — wnat  a 
pretty  scene  would  a rum-shop  present  at  night 
when  some4wenty  or  thirty  were  drunk — some 
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staggering  about,  some  vomiting,  some  dead 
drunk,  some  singing  with  an  occasional  hiccup 
by  way  of  symphony  or  trill,  and  some  with 
slippery  tongues,  cursing  priestcraft,  and  the 
cold-water  society.  And  what  a scene,  too, 
next  morning,  when  the  door  is  opened,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun,  which  shines  alike  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  is  let  in  upon  them. 
Bah ! the  very  thought  nauseates  me,  and  I 
cannot  describe  it— it’s  beyond  description. 

Here  I must  stop,  and  I will  give  you  the 
rest  of  the  incidents  of  the  week  in  my  next. 

Yours,  &c. 


, Letter  III. 

Dear  Sir, 

One  morning  I saw  a country  retailer  going 
out  of  town  with  a loaded  wagon,  and  as 
he  seemed  to  be  in  some  trouble,  I went  up  to 
him  and'  offered  my  assistance.  I found  that 
a rum  cask  had  sprung  a leak.  A good  many 
gathered  around,  ana  a variety  of  remarks 
were  made.  “ It  would  be  well  if  all  the  rum 
were  pouted  out,”  said  one.  “What  a stench,” 
said  another.  “It  smells  good,”  said  a ragged, 
pale-faced  fellow,  with  an  oath,  to  his  red- 
faced neighbour.  “ Pouring  your  rum  into 
th6 'street,  eh  1 Pm  glad  to  see  it,  Mr.  Grid- 
lejS”  said  a gentleman  passing  by.  This  occa- 
sioned a titter  among  the  bystanders,  and  Mr. 
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Gridley  looked  rather  ashamed.  I could  point 
out  every  man  there  that  was  a drunkard,  from 
the  expression  of  his  countenance ; there  was 
a longing  look  fastened  on  the  muddy  liquor 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

After  leaving  this  scene,  I went  into  a rum- 
hole  where  I found  two  sailors,  that  I got  ac- 
. quainted  with  in  New  London.  Here  we 
charged  higl\  and  then  we  took  a ride  in  a 
wagon  together.  They  had  driven  the  horse 
so  outrageously  that  he  was  rather  reluctant  to 
go — but  we  soon  got  him  well  under  way.  We 
drove  full  tilt  against  a Country  wagon,  with 
two  buxom  damsels  in  it,  that  had  come  in  to 
do  their  Saturday  shopping.  And  here  I would 
say,  that  if  your  public  authorities  authorize 
men  to  make  drunkards,  they  ought  to  make 
the  streets  wide  enough  for  drunkards  to  drive 
in.  Well,  the  ladies  were  near  being  turned 
out,  but  experienced  no  other  damage  than 
the  crushing  of  a band-box  containing  a go- 
to-meeting  bonnet.  But  we  struck  against  a 


post  and  were  capsized  upon  the  pavement. 
We  were  so  drunk  that  we  were  not  hurt  by 
the  fall.  I apologized  to  the  ladies  for  demol- 


ishing  the  bonnet,  and  told  them  that  I had  no 
funds,  but  would  give  them  an  order  on  the 
man  that  made  us  drunk,  if  that  would  do.  I 
thought  it  was  fair  that  he  should  endorse  our 
driving.  I expected  that  the  constable  and 
justice  would  make  a good  job  out  of  our  case, 
or  the  fees  they  would  get  for  putting  three  of 
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us  in  the  work-house,  would  make  a sum  not  to 
be  despised.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 

Rum-sellers  often  make  a great  show  of  being 
scrupulous  about  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
sell.  1 met  a fellow  the  other  day  coming  out 
of  a shop  swearing  roundly  because  the  keeper 
of  it  would  let  him  have  no  rum.  He  was  not 
very  drunk — not  enough  to  stagger,  at  least  on 
even  ground,  and  the  shop  I knew,  by  former 
experience,  to  be  not  the  most  decent  that 
could  be  found,  so  that  I wondered  a little  at 
the  refusal.  The  riddle,  however,  was  soon 
solved.  I found  there  were  some  very  respec- 
table looking  men  in  the  shop,  and  this  pro- 
duced all  at  once  a scrupulous  fit  in  the  rum- 
seller.  After  they  went  away,  there  came  in 
a red-faced  fellow,  much  more  drunk  than  he 
’that  was  sent  away  empty;  but  the  scruple 
was  gone  and  the  dram  was  sold  him.  “ Well 
Natty,  was  that  good  rum  V*  “ Yes,  yes,”  said 
he,  smacking  his  lips ; “ I like  something  that  I 
can  hear  from,  and  I’ll  swear  there’s  no  wa- 
ter in  that  There’s  no  mistake  in  rum  and 
sugar,” — and  he  staggered  out  of  the  shop.  As 
I sat  thereto  I saw  many  come  in  to  take  their 
dram,  and  among  them  was  a boy  of  fifteen, 
smoking  his  segar  and  swearing,  and  a lame 
old  man  of  nearly  eighty,  and  last  of  all  came 
in  the  man  who  was  so  unceremoniously  re- 
fused a little  while  before.  He  understood  the 
matter;  he  knew  that  he  would  not  be  refused 
now  that  the  cold-water  men  were  gone. 
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Rum,  like  wine,  (I  repeat  it — like  wine,)  1 
makes  men  very  wise,  very  eloquent,  very  ' 
brave,  and  very  loving— that  is,  unless  they  get 
too  drunk.  I saw,  the  other  day,  examples  of 
all  these  effects  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each 
other.  I heard  one  man  asserting  that  he 
could  prove  any  thing  in  law,  theology,  orme, 
dicine.  A little  way  on,  I saw  a fellow  with 
animated  gesture,  talking  to  a knot  of  idlers 
about  priestcraft  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Just  then  another,  as  he  staggered  along,  said 
to  his  companion,  “Pm  not  afraid  of  him,  nor 
the  constable,  nor  the — the  devil,”  raising  his 
voice  to  a pretty  loud  pitch  at  the  climax  ; and 
then  (O  Cupid,  how  Bacchus  and  the  modern 
god  of  rum  do  serve  thycduse!)  I saw  an 
Irishman,  just  as  he  went  aboard  your  steam- 
boat, put  his  arms  around  a damsel  and  squeeze 
her  most  lustily,  giving  her  a good  smack,  and 
as  the  boat  went  off,  he  stood  in  her  stern 
waving  his  hat. 

Drunkards  are  apt  to  be  early  risers.  The 
gnawing  within,  after  being  so  long  without 
rum,  wakes  them  and  sends  them  forth  to  seek 
relief.  As  I came  along  one  morning  to  Mr. 
Brinker’s  shop,  I found  half-a-dozen  or  more 
waiting  for  him  to  come  and  cool  their  burn- 
ings. Such  a sorry-looking  set  I never  saw 
before.  There  they  stood  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  shivering  and  spitting,  occasion- 
ally turning  their  eye,  with  a most  woeful  look 
•in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  come.  And 
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as  they  saw  him  turn  the  corner  there  was 
almost  a shout;  they  were  a new  set  of  men 
at  once.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  after  taking 
his  dram,  fell  down  in  a fit.  The  rum-seller 
and  his  company  concluded  that  it  was  not 
caused  by  the  rum  that  he  drank  there,  be- 
cause he  had  not  had  it  down  long  enough. 
“ Then,”  said  I,  “ Mr.  Brinker,  you  do  think 
rum  sometimes  produces  fits.”  “ Y — es,  some- 
times,” said  he.  “ If  a;  man  takes  too  much,” 
added  a fellow  half-seas  over,  “ but  I don’t  be- 
lieve it  hurts  any  body  to  drink  moderately.” 
“Nor  I,”  echoed  the  whole  company.  One  of 
them  said,  “ he’s  subject  to  fits  ; it  isn’t  drink- 
ing.” This  seemed  to  be  a great  relief  to  Mr. 
Brinker ; but  it  was  a still  greater  relief  to  him 
•I  to  have  the  poor  fellow  carried  home.  Rum- 
sellers  dislike  to  have  the  results  of  their  hor- 
I *rid  traffic  stare  them  in  the  face. 

I have  as  yet  described  no  night  scenes  in 
the  rum-shops.  They  are  often  perfectly  hor- 
| rid.  One  night  I became  so  drunk  that  the 
; keeper  of  the  shop  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
i me  for  the  night  After  having  a good  long 
I nap,  I awoke;  and  as  no  one  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  I was  awake,  I lay  there  looking 
upon  their  midnight  orgies.  It  was  a Saturday 
night,  and  therefore  they  were  more  prolonged 
| than  usual.  The  shutters  were  closed,  £o  mat 
| no  ligl^t  was  to  be  seen  by  the  passers  by. 

I The  besotted  faces  of  th^drunkards,  as  they 
; sat  round  the  gambling  table,  made  a i fright- 
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ful  scene  as  the  lights  shone  dimly  on  them. 
But  gambling  was  not  the  worst  thing  done  in 
this  “ suburb  of  hell.”  Two  females  were 
brought  in  by  the  keeper  at  midnight.  Startle 
not,  gentle  reader,  such  abominations  do  verily 
exist  in  this  community.  I heard  this  same 
grog-shop  keeper  the  other  day,  “ agreeing 
exactly”  vdth  a very  respectable  rum-seller, 
who  said  her  was  filling  to  join  people  in  put- 
ting down  intemperance,  but  that  things  were 
carried  too  far.  O these  respectable  rum-sellers! 
they  are  a shield  for  the  vilest  pests  of  society. 
In  truth  they  have  a common  interest  with 
them  in  opposing  temperance;  for  their  “craft” 
is  the  same,  and  it  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught.  And  if  it  would  nt)t  endanger  this 
respectability,  they  would  join  the  dirty  dram- 
sellers  and  ragged  drunkards  in  the  cry,  Down 
with  the  cold-water  men. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  I passed  in  this  den 
of  iniquity.  Many,  very  many  came  there, 
entering  by  a back  door,  the  front  of  the  shop 
being  perfectly  closed.  Among  them  was  a 
Mr.  Diiworth,  a half-crazed,  short,  dapper,  little 
man,  who  was  constantly  replying  to  every 
remark  that  he  liked,  “ that’s  grammatically 
spoken.”  Old  Dilly,  as  he  was  called,  was  a 
real  grog-shop  oracle.  There  was  another 
fellow,  wnom  they  called  Capt.  Pepper,  with 
a big  red  nose  and  sore  eyes,  (caused  as  he 
said  by  a ’sipelas  humour,)  th&t  was  one  of  the 
great  talkers  of _ the  company.  There  was  a 
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JVTr.  Smith,  of  about  twenty,  who,  though  so 
young,  seemed  to  be  an  important  character 
among  the  loafers;  he  was  a very  knowing 
man,  and  had  a deal  to  say  about  priestcraft, 
aristocrats,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  company 
had  nothing  about  them  particularly  observa- 
ble, but  exhibited  the  common  characteristics 
of  drunkards,  a smutty  face  and  ragged  clothes. 
There  came  in  a Mr.  Ramsey,  with  a shoe  on 
one  foot  and  a boot  on  the  other,  and  other 
things  to  compare,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
welcome.  He  told  them,  however,  that  he 
could  not  stay  long,  for  his  wife  was  sick. 
“ What’s  the  matter  with  her,”  said  Captain 
Pepper.  • “ She’s  got  a fever,”  said  he,  “ and  I 
thought  some  spirit  would  be  good  to  put  on 
outside,  and  so  I’ve  come  after  it.”  The  Cap- 
tain then  told  a long  story  about  his  wife  once 
having  a fever,,  and  the  doctors  giving  her 
over,  and  asserted  that  she  was  cured  at  last 
by  putting  a cloth  wet  in  rum  on  her  bowels. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  I really  believe  rum 
is  a good  thing  in  fevers,” — to  which  old  Dilly 
replied,  “ that’ s grammatically  spoken.”  Thougn 
Mr.  Ramsay  seemed  to  believe  all  this,  he  staid 
by  ana  put  the  rum  into  his  own  stomach,  in- 
stead of  applying  it  to  his  wife’s  skin.  In  fact 
^e.  ,no*  reach  home  until  evening,  and  - his 
1 wife  died  that  night — probably  the  rum  was 
not  applied  soon  enough  to  save  her.  Captain 
' Pepper  said  his  wife  was  almost  sick.  “ The 
old  woman  is  very  weakly,”  said  he;  “but 
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since  these  cold-water  times  have  come  on,  I 
can’t  get  her  to  drink  anything  stimulating. 

This  morning  she  almost  fainted  away  fixing 
off  the  children  for  Sunday-school.”  “ Sun- 
day-school !”  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  most 
ineffable  contempt,  and  he  went  on  with  a tre- 
mendous tirade  against  every  thing  that  was 
good,  all  v^iich  the  company  applauded,  and 
old  Dilly  pronounced  to  be  “ grammatically 
spoken.”  The  conversation  at  length  was 
turned  upon  temperance.  Mr.  Smith  very 
gravely  declared  that  he  thought  they  carried 
things  too  far,  and  that  ’Squire  Lawson  was 
right  when  he  said  that  some  people  were  very 
intemperate  in  their  temperance.  “That’s 
grammatically  spoken,”  said' old  Dilly.  “That  1 
’Squire  Lawson  is  a liberal-minded  fellow,” 
said  Captain  Pepper,  “ we  must  have  him  up 
for  the  Gineral  ’Sembly  next  year.” 

The  conversation  was  very  much  of  this 
sort  through  the  whole  day.  But  I have  given 
you  enough  to  show  you  wffat  a grog-shop  is 
on  Sunday. 

Old  Dilly  and  Captain  Pepper  are  now  with 
me  in  the  Alms-House,  and  they  may  be  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  your  readers  again. 

We  have  had  the  past  week  a horrible  case 
of  delirium  tremens  in  the  house.  The  poor 
fellow  chased  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  devils  in- 
cessantly for  several  days  and  nights : and  just  • 
before  he  died  he  thought  he  was  in  hell,  and 
the  devils  were  all  around  him,  with  all  sorts  hx 

of  instruments  of  torture.  “ I’m  in  hell,  in  < 
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hell !”  he  would  cry.  “O!  0!  don’t  burn  me 
so! — how  that  devil  bites  !”  Such  perfect  ter- 
ror I never  witnessed.  ^The  night  that  he  died 
I had  a dreadful  dream  which  I will  relate 
in  my  next. 

Yours,  &c. 


Letter  IV. 


Dear  Sir, 

The  dream  which  I had  the  night  that  the 
man  died  of  delirium  tremens,  I will  now  re- 
late : — 

I dreamed  that  I witnessed  the  TRIUM- 
PHAL PROCESSION  OF  ALCOHOL.  The 
god  of  Alcohol  reposed  upon  a car  before 
which  came  in  long  procession  those  who  aid 
him  in  his  conquests,  and  behind  it  were  ar- 
ranged, as  was  the  custom  in  the  triumphal 
processions  of  ancient  heroes,  the  numerous 
trophies  of  his  victories.  I will  describe  it  in 
the  same  order  that  it  passed  before  me. 

The  whole  was  under  the  guidance  of  a 
large  number  of  rather  satanic  looking  char- 
acters^ who  acted  as  marshals ^on  the  occa- 
sion. The  time  was  midnight,  arjd  thick  dark- 
ness covered  the  earth.  Torches  were  carried 
by  the  devils,  which  sent  forth  aiyellow  flame 
with  a tinge  of  blue.  This  gave  a strange  dhd 
appalling  appearance  to  every  object,  and  of 
course  made  the  horrid  obiects  that  T sntD  atill 
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more  horrid.  From  the  fumes  which  loaded 
the  air,  I supposed  the  burning  materials  to  be 
spirit  and  brimstone. 

First  in  the  procession  came  a very  grave 
looking  body  of  men  dressed  in  black.  These 
were  clergymen  of  various  denominations, 
with  a multitude  of  deacons,  elders,  church- 
wardens, In  front  of  them  marched  a 

very  solemn  personage,  holding  aloft  a book 
on  which  I saw  inscribed  in  large  letters, 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 

INTERPRETED 

By  that  most  learned  and  acute  of  all  Commen- 
tators, 

DIABOLUS. 

Next  came  legislators,  justices  of  the  peace, 

&c.,  headed  by  a man  having  a banner  with 
this  motto — Every  lawful  business  must  be  le- 
gally  protected . Then  followed  a motley  set, 
whom  I discovered  by  the  mottos  on  their 
banners,  to  be  moderate  drinkers . Their  mot- 
tos were — The  good  creature  of  God — A little  is 
good- — Doivn  with  ultraism — Moderation  in  all 
things— Temperance,  not  total  abstinence. — 

Next  to  these  came  a multitude  who  seemed 
tqbe  the  very  pink  of  respectability — wholesale 
dealers,  distillers,  and  men  who  let  their  shops 
for  the  traffic.  The  inscriptions  on  their  banners 
were  on  this  wise — A respectable  and  legal 
business-r-  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  abuse  ^ 
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of  Ardent  Spirit , <5*c.  <^c.  Directly  behind 
them  came  a low-lived,  mean-looking  crew. 
They  were  the  dram-sellers.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  a man  bearing  on  the  top  of  a stick 
an  enormous  rum  glass,  with  strings  of  cents 
jingling  about  it.  I read  on  their  banners — 
Liberty  and  equality— We,  the  people — Down 
with  priestcraft — Doivn  with  Church  and  State 
— We  must  live.  . Some  of  their  banners  were 
the  same  with  those  which  were  carried  by 
the  moderate  drinkers. 

This  scurvy  crew,  the  dram-sellers,  were 
throwing  their  dirty  caps  into  the  air,  and  cry- 
ing out,  Great  is  the  God  of  Alcohol.  The  very 
decent  and  respectable  gentlemen  before  them 
looked  back  occasionally  with  great  compla- 
cency, and  some  of  them  once  in  a while 
faintly  joined  in  the  shout,  the  fear  of  tarnish- 
ing their  respectability  forbidding  a full  echo 
of  the  shouting  of  their  filthy  friends,  the 
dram-sellers. 

Next  came  the  car  on  which  reposed  the 
god,  which  I will  attempt  to  describe.  It  was 
not  drawn,  but  was  self-moving,  the  power 
being  in  the  wheels.  These  were  four  hogs- 
heads of  Rum,  Brandy,  Wine,  and  Whiskey, 
and  they  made  a dreadful  rumbling  as  they 
went.  The  body  of  the  car  was  figured  all 
over  with  drinking  scenes,  from  the  cham- 
paigne  party  down  to  the  worst  scenes  of*  the 
vilest  dram-shop.  The  projecting  front  of  the 
car  was  surmounted  with  a figure  holding  a 


cup  to  its  mouth,  with  a silly  leer  on  its  face. 
There  was  a canopy  above,  and  on  its  cornice 
were  represented  bottles,  labelled  as  you  see 
them  on  a bar-room  shelf,  Brandy,  Gin,  Old 
Spirit,  Rum,  Madeira,  Sherry,  &c.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  bottles  issued  the  same  kind  of 
flame  as  that  of  the  torches.  Alternated  with 
these  Tyere  f^ces  of  all  the  varied  expressions 
and  appearances  that  drunkenness  presents. 

• The  self-complacent  look ; the  silly  laugh  ; the 
besotted  face  of  the  old  drunkard,  with  its 
grisly  locks  ; the  doltish  face  of  a man  dead 
drunk,  and  so  on.  On  the  top  of  the  canopy 
was  an  animal  evidently  of  swinish  origin. 
Behind  the  car  was  fastened  a box,  on  winch 
was  inscribed  Pandora's  Box.'  What  a car! 
how  befitting  the  God  that  drunkards  wmrship. 
How  many  are  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
this  American  Juggernaut ! The  satanic  mar- 
shals were  constantly  busy  in  bringing  victims 
to  throw  down  before  it,  and  the  god  seemed  . 
to  be  delighted  with  the  motion  which  the 
crushing  of  these  poor  creatures  gave  to  his 
car.  There  were  unearthly  figures  dancing 
about  the  car,  with  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
but  there  was  no  harmony ; it  was  a din  of 
discord.  A few  of  them  continually  repeated 
in  a sort  of  recitative,  these  words — War , fa- 
mine, pestilence  slay  their  thousands , but  Alco- 
hol slays  its  thousand  thousands.  And  the  in- 
struments would  strike  up  a chorus  of  horrid 
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discords,  such  as  one  would  suppose  could  be 
made  only  in  hell  itself. 

Behind  the  car  followed  all  the  multifarious 
trophies  of  Alcohol.  First  came  a multitude 
of  drunkards,  staggering,  dancing,  fighting, 
and  performing  all  sorts  of  antics.  The  heil- 
like  chorus  of  the  instruments  about  the  car 
seemed  to  keep  them  in  constant  motion,  and 
they  echoed  it  with  a drunkard’s  shout.  Their 
appearance  was  exceedingly  grotesque.  They 
were  pale-faced,  and  red-iaced,  and  occasion- 
ally a bottle-nose — some  with  torn,  slouched 
hats,  some  covered  with  rags,  some  lame  and 
limping,  some  with  a boot  on  one  foot  and  a 
shoe  on  the  other,  and  some  barefooted ; and 
all  had  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  some  way  or 
other  upon  them.  I perceived  constant  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers.  These  were  brought 
by  the  satanic  marshals  from  the  ranks  of  the 
moderate  drinkers  ahead,  where  they  had  put 
themselves  without  a right  so  to  do.  Directly 
behind  these  was  a car  especially  devoted  to 
those  who  were  dead  drunk.  O'what  a mass 
of,  disgusting  brutality  ! The  top  of  this  car 
was  graced  with  a swinish  animal  of  mon- 
strous dimensions. 

Next  came  the  inmates  of  the  Alms-House, 
young  and  old,  decrepid  and  lame,  some 
straight  and  some  bent  over,  some  sore-eyed, 
some  crazy,  and  some  showing  the  marks  of 
puling  idiocy.  Among  them  walked  pale- 
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faced,  weeping  women,  carrying  and  leading 
half-naked,  squalid  children,  while  their  hus^ 
bands  walked  behind  them,  with  hands  in 
pocket  and  shrugged  shoulders,  a perfect  per- 
sonification of  laziness.  Then  followed  a car 
containing  the  sick  of  all  sorts.  Among  others 
1 noticed  particularly  a thin,' gaunt  fellow, 
coughing  -v\*th  all  his  .might— another  man  ly- 
ing down,  with  turgid,  purple  face,  as  if  in 
apoplexy— another  with  every  muscle*in  spas- 
modic action — another  swelled  to  bursting /with 
dropsy— and  another,  a woman,  with  dishevel- 
led hair,  in  convulsions.  Xhe  body  of  this 
car  was  lettered  all  over  with  such  words  as 
these  Consumption,  Dropsy,,  Apoplexy,  Con- 
vulsions, Fever,  $c.  $c.  After  this  came  some 
representations  of  scenes  which  could  not  be 
acted  out.  There  was  a drunken  row  with  its 
torn  clothes,  bunged  eyes,  and  flying  clubs  and 
brickbats.  There  was  a man  drawing  his  wife 
along  by  the  hair.  There  was  another  with  a 
club,  driving  a woman  and  children  out  of 
doors.  There  were  a man  and  woman  fighting 
with  shovel  and  tongs.  There  was  a man  with 
an  a.xe  running  after  a woman,  and  another 
cutting  his  wife’s  throat  with  a carving  knife. 
These  and  other  similar  scenes  were  represent- 
ed in  transparencies,  and  made  a very/promi- 
nent  part  of  the  display  of  the  occasion. 

After  these  followed  criminals  of  all  sorts, 
and  such  a horrid  set  of  faces  | never  saw. 
There  were  vice  and  passion  of  every  kind 
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depicted  boldly  in  the  countenance.  Some  of 
them  carried  their  clanking  chains.  There 
was  the  murderer  with  all  his  ferocity,  the 
adulterer  with  wanton  look,  the  cunning  thief, 
the  bold,  highway  robber,  the  accomplished 
counterfeiter,  the  young  harlot  with  painted 
face,  and  the  old  harlot  with  dingy  blanched 
skin,  and  . hollow  rancorous  voice,  the  most  dis- 
gusting object  of  earth. 

Last  bf  all  came  a corps  of  devils,  chanting 
in  recitative  these  words — Great  are  thine, 
earthly  trophies , 0 God  of  Alcohol ; hut  the  won- 
ders of  thy  might  are  fully  shoiun  only  in  the  hell 
from  whence  we  came. 

Here  my  dream  ended.  I awoke  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  the  sweat  stood  in 
great  drops  upon  me.  I hope  I shall  not  be 
indicted  for  dreaming,  as  Deacon  Giles’  Mr. 
Cheever  was.  But  I would  say  . that  if  any 
one  who  is  implicated  in  anyway  in  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirit,  thinks  he  is  meant  in  any  part 
of  the  dream,  he  is  right.  He  no  doubt  had  his 
place  in  that  triumphal  procession  of  his  god 
Alcohol.  Yours,  &c. 


Letter  V. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Babcock  the  keeper  of  the  Alms-House, 
says  that  every  body  is  asking  him  who  this 
dreamer  is.  Gentle  reader,  be  patient,  and  I 
will  tell  you  by  and  by,  and  give  you  my 
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history  in  full.  But  I must  first  give  you  some 
account  of  a few  of  my  associates  in  the  Alms- 
House.  They  have  made  a sort  of  Father 
Confessor  of  me,  and  the  histories  of  some  of 
them  so  well  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
causes  of  intemperance  that  I will  relate  them. 

1 will  first  introduce. Amu  into  a room  occu- 
pied by  four  women.  That  meek  lookTng  wo- 
man that  sits  in  the  corner,  reading  her  bible 
is  Mrs.  Rawley.  She  might  once  have,  been 
handsome,  but  her  troubles  have  left  such 
slight  vestiges  of  her  beauty  that  they  are  dis- 
coverable only  when  lighted  up  by  a smile,  and 
then  scarcely  so  except  to  one  who  recollected 
her  in  her  youthful  days.  She  is  one  of  a nu- 
merous class  of  society  that'have  been  the 
prey  of  care  and  anxiety  and  fear  for  many 
and  many  a year,  whose  dream  of  happiness 
in  their  honey  moon,  lasted  scarcely  longer 
than  that  short  period,  and  then  proved  really 
a dream — all  since  that  having  been  dark- 
ness and  woe,  except  once  in  a while  a little 
season  of  sunshine  through  the  opening  clouds 
which  served  only  to  make  the  darkness  still 
more  appalling.  Oh  ! to  be  the  victim  of  the 
capricious  cruelty  of  a drunkard  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year  ! How  does  woman,  love- 
ly, patient  woman,  bear  this  worst  of  earthly 
woes  almost  without  repining ; returning  kind- 
ness and  not  reproaches  for  cruelty,  an(f cling- 
ing to  the  inflicter  of  it,  because  the  husband 
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of  her  bosom,  and  the  father  of  her  children, 
till  the  last  gleam  of  hope  in  his  case  is  gone. 
This  is  a slow  martyrdom,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity displays  some  of  her  noblest  virtues. 
And  it  very  often  has  its  rewards  even  in  this 
life.  The  children  reared  under  the  influence 
of  mothers  tried  in  this  hottest  furnace  of  af- 
fliction, very  often  become,  in  spite  of  the  wick- 
ed example  of  the  father,  bright  ornaments  of 
society,  and  thus  bind  up>the  broken  hearts  of 
their  mothers. 

^ Mrs.  Rawley  had  known  no  such  comforts; 
her’s  had  been  an  unbroken  course  of  sorrow. 
She  had  borne  ten  children,  and  is  now  en- 
ciente.  She  has  lost  all  her  children  except 
three,  and  one  of  these,  the  little  boy  that  you- 
see  playing  with  a string  by  her  side,  is  almost 
an  idiot.  Amidst  all  the  sickness  and  "death 
that  have  invaded  her  household,  she  has  had 

; no  affect&hate  husband  to  cheer  her  by  his 
sympathies,  but  instead,  a fault-finding,  curs- 
ing, cruel  monster  to  abuse  her. 

“ The  birth  of  our  first  child,”  said  she,  “ was 
a happy  event.  All  since  that  have  been  born 
in  sorrow.  It  was  not  till  some  months  after 
this  event  that  I became  convinced  of  my  hus- 
band’s intemperate  habits.  O that  dreadful 
night  I never  shall  forget  it.  Our  little  one 
was  sick,  and  I was  watching  over  it  with  all 
that  solicitude  which  a mother  feels  for  her 
first-born.  I wondered  why  my  husband  was 
so  late.  At  length  he  staggered  in,  and  I coul,d 
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hardly  have  been  more  shocked,  if  he  had  been 
brought  in  dead.  I had  indeed  seen  somethin^ 
betore  that  excited  momentary  suspicion.  He 
was  sometimes  cross,  and  did  not  speak  to  me 
as  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  my  affection  for 
mm  prompted  me  to  find  an  excuse  for  all  this 
m the  perplexities  of  his  business.  Those  who 
have  been  Similarly  situated  with  me  will  not 
wonder  that  it  needed  the  evidence  of  actual 
intoxication  to  convince  me  of  the  fact.  I did 
not  upbraid  him— I could  not,— I could  only 
shed  bitter  tears  all  the  live-long  night  over  my 
sick  child,  while  he  slept  like  a brute ; — and 
they  were  bitter  tears,  more  bitter  than  any  I 
have  shed  since,  except  at  'his  death.  That 
first  revelation  of  my  wretchedness  overpow- 
ered me ; since  that  I have  been  so  used  to 
weeping  that  I scarcely  find  any  bitterness  in 
tears.  From  this  time  matters  grew  worse 
and  worse.  There  were  some  occasional 
reformations,  but  they  were  very  tempo- 
rary. Though  he  would  weep  over  his  sins 
and  profess  repentance  and  a'  determina- 
tion to  do  better,  temptation  easily  overcame 
him;  and  temptation,  you  know,  is  every 
where  in  the  path  of  the  laboring  man.  Once 
as  he  recovered  from  a long  fit  of  sickness,  I 
really  felt  very.much  encouraged  about  him. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  give^me  permission 
to  go  and  tell  every  man  that  had  ever  sold 
him  rum  to  sell  him  no  more.  I went  forth  i- 
with  some  confidence,  but  I returned  broken-  I 

A.  * } 
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hearted.  Some  few  of  them  seemed  to  have 
some  proper  feeling,  but  most  taunted  me  with 
cold-blooded  cruelty.  One  said,  “ I never  sold 
to  your  husband  when  he  was  not  sober.” 
| Another  said,  “This  is  a land  of  liberty.  If  he 
1 wants  rum  he  can  buy  it,  and  its  none  of  my 
business  what  he  does  with  it.”  Another  said, 
“ If  I don’t  sell  to  him  others  will.”  Another, 
a licensed  retailer,  said,  “ I never  sell  to  him  to 
drink  in  my  shop” — just  as  if  it  made  any  dif- 
ference to  me  whether  he  drank  the  rum  there 
or  somewhere  else ; and  besides  he  knew  that 
he  was  telling  a downright  falsehood.  At  one 
shop  the  keeper  and  his  customers  laughed  me 
in  the  face,  and  one  of  them  said,  “You’ll  never 
make  old  Rawley  a cold-water  man,”  at  which 
’ they  all  gave  a shout. 

“ It  was  but  a short  time  after  his  recovery 
that  he  came  home  intoxicated.  He  obtained 
his  liquor  of  the  licensed  retailer  whom  I just 
mentioned.  O the  tender  mercies  of  a rum- 
seller.  For  the  paltry  profit  of  a few  cents, 
he  was  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
renewing  all  my  misery. 

“ My  husband  now  became  desperate.  He 
was  ill-natured  not  merely  when  drunk,  but  at 
all  times  ; he  had  a hell  in  his  bosom,  and  its 
heavings  were  always  visible.  His  recollec- 
tion of  his  vain  attempt  at  reformation  only 
made  him  worse.  His  conduct  was  at  times 
fiend-like ; fifteen  times  has  he  furned  me  out 
doors,  thrice  in  my  night  clothes.  Many,  many 
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times  has  he  struck  at  me  with  whatever  he 
could  lay  hold  of.  Once  he  attempted  to  kill 
a ^atchet.  He  often  punished  the 
children  severely  for  nothing,  and  once  he 
would  have  thrown  the  youngest  out  of  a 

second-story  window  if  I had  not  prevented 
him.' 

In  the  ^ttidst  of  all  this,  whenever  he 
showed  me  any  kindness,  or  smiled  as  he 
was  once  wont  to  do,  it  was  like  balm  to  my 
wounded  heart,  and  it  brought  back  the 
recollection  of  the  first' happy  months  of  our 
espousals.  The  hope  that  he  might  reform 
never  wholly  forsook  me,  and  it  would  re- 
vive with  all  its  brightness  at  such  times. 
This,  and  the  thought  that  he  ks  the  father  of 
my  children  made  me  cling  to  him  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  neglect  and  cruelty. 

In  his  younger  days,  he  had  bought  a snucr 
little  place.  He  took  no  care  of  it,  and  it 
gradually  got  into  a very  bad  state.  It  was 
mortgaged  to  the  licensed  rum-seller  that  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  and  at  length  went  into 
his  possession.  This  very  man  has  refused  to 
trust  me  for  flour  and  potatoes,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  every  day  selling  rum  to  my 
husband,  without  any  limit  but  that  of  his  burn- 
ing appetite.  He  now  occupies  that  home  of 
which  he  robbed  me  by  plotting  in  cool  blood 
the  ruin  of  qpy  husband,  and  all  under  the  guise 
of  law.  This  despoiler  of  my  home  still  holds 
up  his  head  in  society,  and  still  has  the  license  K 
of  law  for  his  horrid  business.  | 

• i 
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“ Mr.  Rawley  at  last  broke  his  skull  by  fall- 
ing from  a building,  and  died.  Then  anguish 
came  upon  me,  equalled  only  by  that  first  bit- 
ter draught  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  when  I was 
for  the  first  time  convinced  of  his  evil  habits. 
Now  the  hope  which  had  clung  to  me  through 
all,  was  utterly  gone ; the  husband  .of  my  bo- 
som I could  now  think  of  only  as  having  that 
destiny  unalterably  fastened  on  him  which  the 
Bible,  with  awful  certainty,  declares  to  be  the 
everlasting  portion  of  the  drunkard.” 

The  other  females  in  that  room  I can  notice 
but  slightly.  That  slip-shod,  shiftless  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Barlow,  that  sits  there  with  no  other  bu-  - 
siness  than  to  tend  her  snuff  box,  has  an  only 
son,  who  was  for  many  years  a taverner,  then 
a licensed  retailer,  and  now  a drunkard  of  the 
worst  type.  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  sits  by  her  in 
friendly  chat,  is  the  widow  of  a notorious  old 
sot.  Her  troubles  have  affected  her  very  dif- 
ferently from  Mrs.  Rawley.  She  is  discon- 
tented, peevish  and  jealous,  asking  for  the  pity 
and  condolence  of  every  body,  and  always 
trying  to  cry  by  way  of  emphasis  to  her.  tale 
of  wo,  but  never  able  to  squeeze  out  a single 
tear.  She  is  constantly  quarrelling  with  Mrs. 
Jones,  a slouching,  bold-looking  woman,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  Mrs.  J.  was  once 
the  wife  of  a rum-seller,  and  she  became  one 
of  the  earliest  victims  of  his  business.  Since 
hi$  death  she  has  been  a wandere r,  and  one  of 
the  vilest  pests  of  society,  and  she  occasionally 


finds  a resting  place  in  the  Alms-House.  When 
she  came  there  last,  she  had  pawned  nearly  all 
her  clothes  to  a rum-seller.  She  was  one  of 
the  associates  of  Rawley  in  the  depth  of  his 
degradation,  and  so  poor  Mrs.  Rawley  has  to 
suffer  sadly  from  the  bikings  of  her  tongue,  but 
she  bears  it  all  patiently.  “ ’Tis  all  for  the 
best,”  said  Mjrs.  Rawley  one  day,  in  relation 
to  some  trouble.  “ Humph,”  said  the  peevish 
Mrs.  Jennings,  “ I don’t  b’leive  in  taking  every 
thing  so  quietly.”  “ What  a pretty  little  saint 
friend  Rawley’s  widow  is,”  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  an  oath. 

Such  are  the  companions  of  this  lovely,  ex- 
cellent woman.  On  whom  rests  the  guilt  of 
putting  her  in  such  companionship?  Chiefly 
on  an  authorized  agent  of  the  law , the  rum-seller 
who  made  her  husband  the  victim  of  his  cu-  * 
pidity,  and  in  cold  blood  consummated  his  ruin, 
and  drove  his  suffering  family  from  their  home 
to  make  way  for  himself.  O,  when  will  our 
legislators  forbear  to  give  their  sanction  to 
such  outrages  as  this  ? The  license  law  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  statute  book,  and  the  voice  of 
multitudes  of  women  ground  down  to  the  dust, 
cries  to  you  to  tear  it  out. 

I will  continue  pay  sketches  next  week. 

P*  S.  We  had  a drunken  row  here  a night 
or  two  since.  Some  rum  was  smuggled  into 
the  house.  it  was  brought  by  Capt.  Pepper’s 
hopeful  son,  who  came  to  make  his  loving  father 
a call.  Whether  it  was  bought  of  a licensed 
rum-seller  I don’t  know;  but  at  any  rate,  it 
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ade  drunk  come-  Mr.  Babcock  has  put 
apt.  Pepper,  Old  Dilly,  and  the  vixen  Mrs. 
>ne$$in  close  confinement. 

Another  thins  occurred  which  I must  men- 
on.  “ Crazy  Flint,”  a good  natured  crazy 
llow  that  wanders  about  your  streets,  found 
1 old  man  that  had  run  away  and  got  drunk, 
id  led  him  back  to  the  Alms-House.  He  was 
little  staggering  himself,  and  as  he  led  the 
d man  in,  said  he,  “ Humph,  Mr.  Babcock : 
Le  blind  leading  the  blind,  but  we  didn’t  fall 
ito  the  ditch.  We  saw  some  other  folks 
a the  way  that  came  near  it,  though.  They 
rere  gentlemen — been  to  some  celebration,  I 
pose — genteelly  drunk — that  is,  drunk  on  wine 
-knees  like  Belshazzar’s  knees — was  a good 
find  to  complain  of  them  to  some  justice  and 
ring  them  along  with  this  old  fellow — but  it 
wouldn’t  do — gentlemen  you  know — genteelly 
runk !'* 

Yours,  &c. 


Letter  VI. 

% 

hsAR  Sir, 

I wiLii  now  give  you  somp  brief  sketches  of 
ly  male  associates  in  the  Alms-House. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  an  easy  sort  o£  man,  easily 
jflgenced  either  to  good’  or  evil,  was  once  a 
aerchant.  His  friends  were  of  the  first  re- 
peotability,  and  they  made  many  efforts  to  re- 
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form  him,  but  all  in  vain.  At  one  time  he, 
however,  abstained  for  nearly  a year  from 
every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink,  at  which  his 
friends,  and  especially  his  poor  wife,  greatly 
rejoiced.  At  length  he  happened  to  be  a little 
dyspeptic,  and  a seller  of  wine  and  beer  (it  is 
said  he  sometimes  sells  something  stronger,) 
prepared  so^ie  wine  bitters  for  him  which  he 
said  would  certainly  cure  him.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  backsliding,  and  he  soon  be- 
came worse  than  ever.  Of  course  he  failed  in 
his  business,  and  his  family  became  poor,  and 
were  . supported  by  their  friends.  His  wife 
died  broken-hearted.  She  belonged  to  the 
same  church  with  the  seller  of  beer  and  wine, 
and  often  heard  him  pray,  but  with  feelings  of 
anguish,  for  she  never  thought  of  him  but  as 
the  destroyer  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Clary  was  once  a retailer,  and  he  knows 
all  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  He  was  set  up  in 
business  by  a wholesale  dealer ; and  here  I 
would  remark  that  all  the  talk  of  wholesale 
dealers  against  dram-selling  (for  they  are  in- 
consistent enough  to  deal  out  their  homilies  on 
this  subject  to  temperance  men)  is  perfectly 
hypocritical ; for  whatever  their  professions 
may  be,  they  know  that  they  supply  the  dirty 
dram-sellers,  who  are  really  their  agents  to  dis- 
tribute the  liquid  fire  through  the  community. 
Mr.  Clary  at  first  had  a license,  but  as  many 
of  his  neighbours  sold  without  one  and  were 
not  molested,  he  concluded  it  was  useless  for 
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him  to  pay  his  five  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
making  people  drunk  when  it  could  be  enjoyed 
without  this  fax.  I asked  him  if  he  thought 
that  when  he  sold  rum  under  the  authority  of 
law  it  affected  people  - any  better  than  it  did 
when  he  sold  it  without  authority — “ that  is,  in 
your  experience,  is  /getting  drunk  by  law  any 
better  than  getting  drunk  against  the  law  V' 
“ Its  about  the  same  thing,”  said  he,  laughing^ 
“Well,”  said  I,  “I  thought  so  too;  but  our 
legislators,  make  a difference  for  some  reason 
or  other,  for  they  appoint  drunkard-makers  of 
their  own,  and  forbid  under  penalty  the  making 
of  drunkards  by  any  body  else,  as  if  the  business 
of  drunkard-making  could  not  be  properly  done 
by  any  one  except  their  agents.  But  you  think 
you  made  drunkards  as  skillfully  without  a li- 
cense as  you  did  with  one  1”  “ Yes ; the  rum 
made  drunk  come  as  quick  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,”  said  he.  * 

Mr.  C.  was  a very  good-natured,  well-dis- 
posed man  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
rum — so  he  was  very  communicative  to  me. 
He  said  that  his  conscience  was  often  troubled, 
especially  when  he  saw  the  evil  effects  which 
resulted  from  the  liquor  which  he  sold.  But 
he  had  at  hand  the  numberless  excuses  which 
are  in  every  rum^seller’s  mouth,  to  silence  his 
conscience ; and  if  these  failed*to  ^do  it,  there 
was  a never-failing  quietus  which  he  would 
resort  to — that  was  rum.  Rum-selling,  in 
other  words  drunkard-making,  he  said,  was  a 
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very  profitable  business,  if  the  seller  could 
keep  from  making  a drunkard  of  himself.  But 
that  Mr.  Clary  could  not  do;  the  temptation 
being  always  before  his  eyes,  often  overcame 
him.  He  at  length  became  a notorious  drunk- 
ard, and  his  establishment  was  transferred  to 
another  hopeful  satellite  of  the  wholesale  dea- 
ler. This  same  respectable  wholesale  dealer 
ook  even  his  pigs  from  Mr.  C.,  though  he 
knew  that  his  wife  had  bought  them  with  the 
fruits  of  hef  own  industry,  and  had  the  whole 
care  of  them  herself.  After  this  Mr.  C.  be- 
came worse  and  worse,  and  was  a constant 
torment  to  his  family.  A short  time  since  he 
got  very  angry  because  his  wife  had  hid  his 
bottle  from  him,  and  he  at  once  began  to  break 
t e furniture.  He  demolished  the  crockery  on 
her  shelves,  turned  over  the  tea  table,  scalding 
his  youngest  child  terribly,  and  struck  his  wife 
down  with  a chair;  he  had  done  similar  things 
before,  and  every  rumseller  in  town  knew  it,  and 
yet  this  man  never  had  any  difficulty  in  buying 
rum.  At  this  very  time  he  got  his  rum  of  a 
licensed  retailer,  and  was  “drunk  by  authority 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut!” 

W e pass  to  another  case.  Wilson  is  a frank, 
generous  sailor,  the  only  son  of  a pious 
widow.  He  lately  came  in  from  sea,  and  as 
his  pockets  wefe  full  of  money,  the  dram-sel- 
lers marked ‘ him  for.  a prize,  and  they  have 
picked  him  well.  Though  he  has  been  here 
but  three  weeks,  they  have  managed  to  get 
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iold  of  all  his  money.  He  was  very  much 
njured  in  a drunken  row  at  a grog-shop,  and 
v as  brought  to  the  Alms-House  to  be  taken 
:are  of.  He  is  a fellow  of  superior  natural 
bilities  and  has  a vein  of  fine  humour,  so  that 
lis  conversation  is  very  amusing,  and  we  have 
lad  many  pleasant  hours  together.  He  said 
le  had  been  a wild  fellow,  he  hardly  knew 
vhy,  and  he  hoped  his  good  mother’s  prayejs 
n his  behalf  would 'be  some  time  or  other  an- 
wered.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  his  mother 
he  tear  would  glisten  in  his  eye,  and  his  lips 
vould  tremble  with  the  effort  to  suppress  his 
ising  feelings.  Perhaps  the  next  moment  he 
vould  utter  some  remark  at  which  neither  of 
is  could  help  laughing  through  our  tears.  A 
mot  of  us  would  sometimes  get  around  him 
o hear  his  yarns,  and  then  you  might  see  a 
aughable  scene.  At  every  good  point  of  the 
story,  Old  Dilly  would  have  nis  usual  response 
eady,  “ that’s  grammatically  spoken,”  and 
Captain  Pepper  would  open  his  great  gulfing 
Jrifice  under  his  big  red  nose,  out  of  which 
vould  issue  a thundering  ha!  ha!  ha!  the  rest 
)f  the  company  echoing  it. 

Last  Saturday  was  a very  rainy  day,  and  we 
ill  worked  in  the  house,  picking  oakum.  We 
iad  a little  temperance  discussion,  and  it  was 
ather  more  lively  than  such  discussions  com- 
monly are.  %Capt.  Pepper  said  that  he  thought 
t was  good  to  drink  a little,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
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muc\  Enough,  however,  to  give  you  a red 
nose,  said  I.  “That’s  owing  to  a kind  of 
sipelas  humour  in  my  blood,  that  my  mother 
said  I was  always  troubled  with,”  said  he 
“ Mor,e  Lkely/’  said  Wilson,  “ a sipping  hu- 
mour, or  a humour  for  sipping,  which  is  in  your 
brain  instead  of  your  blood.  <Y oQr  mother 
was  probably  very  correct  in  saying  that  you 
was  always  troubled  with  it.”  “ That’s  gram- 
matically spoken,”  said  Dilly.  “ Well?  you 
needn’t  all  go  to  running  foul*  of  my  big  nose, 
lor  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  we 
were  talking  about.”  “ I think  it  has  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  Captain,”  said  Wilson,  ‘‘and 
it  s not  out  of  order  at  all ; forj  contend  a red 
nose  is  pretty  plain  evidence  of  drinking  It’s 
as  plain  as  a man’s  nose  on  his  face°as  we 
say.”  “Well,”  said  the  Captain,  “I  don’t 
care  ; I know  I never  have  been  drunk  many 
times,  and  I believe  there’s  such  a thing  as  a 
man’s  controlling  himself  without  putting  his 
name  down  to  a paper.”  “ That’s  grammati- 
cally spoken,”  said  Old  Dilly,  throwing  dowm 
a handful  of  oakum  by  way  of  emphasis. 

“ Every  body,”  continued  he  of  the  red  nose, 

t ? U^,ht  t0  bave.  tbe  ]iberty  t0  do  as  he  pleases. 

I don’t  believe  in  being  led  by  the  priests  and 
tied  to  women’s  apron  strings.”  “ I ’gree  with 
you  ’zactly,”  said  a stupid-looking  fellow,  wbo 
had  quarrels® , with  his  wife  for  years,  and  had 
recently  left  her.  “ And  so  do  I,”  said  Wil-  | 
son,  “ I think  the  right  to  get  drunk  is  one  of  j 
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I the  inalienable  rights,  and  the  priests  and  the 
womeif  have  combined  to  take  this  right  away 
j from  us  jolly  fellows.”  “ I didn’t  say  any 
' thing,”  said  the  Captain,  “ about  the  right  to 
get  drunk . You  are  always  making  fun  of 
what  I say,  Wilson.  I said  that  every  man 
had  a right  to  drink  if  he  pleased.”  “It’s  the 
same  thing,”  said  Wilson.  “ The  way  to  get 
drunk  is  to  drink — that’s  my  way,  isn’t  it  yours, 
Captain  % I beg  your  pardon.  I should  have 
said,  wasn’t  it  your  "Way  the  very  few  times 
that  you  say  you  have  got  drunk  in  your  life- 
time*'?” Captain  Pepper  looked  rather  angry 
and  I was  afraid  that  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  sport,  so  I pretended  to  take  his  part.  He 
soon  got  a going  again.  “ I don’t  like  this  bind- 
ing ourselves  ; its  taking  away  our  liberties.” 
“ The  liberty  to  get  drunk,  you  mean — excuse 
me— the  liberty  to  drink,  I should  say,”  said 
Wilson.  “ I believe,”  continued  the  Captain, 
“ that  a man  is  a great  deal  more  apt  to  drink 
when  he  has  bound  himself  not  to ; it  makes 
him  hanker  after  it  most  dreadfully  ; it’s  like 
forbidden  fruit,  vou  know.”  “Yes,”  added 
Wilson,  “ and  a man  is  a great  deal  more  apt 
to  pay  what  he  owes  his  neighbour  if  he  don’t 
give  him  his  note  for  it,  and  he  is  more  apt  to  be 
a faithful  husband  to  his  wife  i£he  has  never 
gone  through  that  binding  process  pf  taking  the 
marriage  vow.”  Captain  Pepjjfc  stared  at 
Wilson,  and  hardly  seemed  to  Know  what  to 
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say  to  this.  I started  a new  topic.  li  These 
cold-water  men  are  rather  hard  on  the  rum- 
sellers,  don’t  you  think  so,  Captain  ?”  “ Yes, 

and  it’s  too  bad,”  said  he.  “ It’s  a lawful  busi- 
ness, and  I think  our  Gineral ’Sembly  wouldn’t 
sanction  it  if  it  wasn’t  right.”  “ They  are  cer- 
tainly very  wise  men,”  said  I,  “ and  they  have 
provided  very  amply  for  those  who  prize  the 
liberty  of  getting  drunk.  A man  can  get 
drunk  by  law,  and  be  taken  care  of  snuglv  by 
law  after  he  is  drunk.”  “ I’ll  tell  you  a story 
on  that,”  said  Wilson.  “ I once  got  drunk  on 
some  rum  sold  to  me  by  a grand  juror’s  clerk, 
whereupon  I was  rather  noisy  in  the  street. 
The  grand  juror  himself  came  along  just  at  this 
time,  and  rebuked  me.  I told  him  it  was  his 
rum  that  made  me  act  so,  at  which  he  was 
very  angry,  and  he  complained  of  me  to  a 
rum-selling  Justice.  I was  delivered  over  to  a 
rum-selling  constable,  to  be  carried  to  the  work- 
house.  Well,  we  stopped  on  the  road  to  get 
something  to  drink.  The  constable  got  so 
drunk  that  he  sat  down  by  the  road-side  and 
went  to  sleep.  I had  just  then  a little  rather 
go  to  the  work-house  than  not — so  I took  the 
mittimus  out  of  his  pocket,  and  went  on  to  the 
alms-house,  acting  as  my  own  constable. 
This  was  what  I call  a very  consistent  legal 
rum  transaction — a rum  law  well  executed  by 
rum  agents.™  ‘ 

I have  not  time  nor  space  to  give  any  more 
of  this  discussion,  nor  to  describe  any  more  of 
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my  interesting  associates.  Next  week  you 
shall  have  my  own  history. 

P.  S.  I have  told  some  very  hard  things 
about  the  rum-sellers  in  this  place.  Why  have 
they  not  made  a rumpus  about  it  1 Not  be- 
cause they  are  such  a good-natured  set,  most 
certainly ; nor  because  they  think  their  traffic 
is  above  reproach.  It  is'  simply  because  they 
can  make  no  sort  of  defence,  and  the  stiller 
they  keep  the  better  it  is  for  them.  They 
would  be  glad  enough  to  choke  “ that  Alms- 
House  fellow”  off,  if  it  could  be  done  quietly  ; 
and  one  of  them  did  tell  Mr.  Babcock  that  he 
had  better  pay  me  something  “ to  leave  town” 
as  your  beautifully  concise  town  accounts  ex- 
press it,  and  even  offered  to  pay  the  sum  him- 
self. 

Yours,  &c. 


Letter  YII. 

Dear  Sir, 

I will  now,  agreeably  to  the  promise  I made 
last  week,  relate  my  history. 

I have  said  that  I was  from  ar  noble  fami- 
ly. My  name  is  John  Cotton  Mather,  and  I 
am  of  the  stock  of  Mather  of  Ma$Jalia  memo- 
ry. With  such  noble  blood  in  my  veins,  I was 
not  to  be  conquered  by  so-  mean  an  enemy  as 
Rum.  No;  it  was  the  refii\fd,  the  classic 
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God  of  Wine , whose  praises  have  been  suno- 
by  poets,  and  proclaimed  by  philosophers,  tha*t 
first  overcame  me— though  of  late  it  has  been 
ungenteel,  vulgar  New  England  Rum  that  has 
held  me  as  its  easy  prey.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  I entered  College.  My  moral  character 
was  then  without  a stain.  I was  the  pride  of 
my  father,  and  the  joy  of  my  mother.  0 ! 
how  has  that  pride  been  humbled,  and  that  joy 
been  destroyed  ! I was  unsuspecting  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  wiles  of  the  world,  so  that  temp- 
tation easily  overcame  me.  Wine-drinking 
was  then  a general  custom  in  College ; so  much 
so,  that  a professor  of  religion  might  drink  to 
the  borders  of  intoxication,  nay,  even  to  in- 
toxication itself,  and  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
mitting, at  most,  but  a very  venial  sin.  I will 
not  detail  the  steps  by  which  I became  a drunk- 
ard. That  horrid  result  wras  arrived  at  in' a 
little  less  than  two  years,  and  I was  dismissed 
from  College  at  length,  on  account  of  repeated 
and  gross  intoxication.  My  father  tried  va- 
rious plans  to  reform  me,  but  in  vain.  As  a 
last  resort,  he  sent  me  off  upon  a whaling  voy- 
age. On  our  return  we  were  shipwrecked, 
and  after  suffering  many  hardships,  I at  last 
reached  home.  Vice  had  not  yet  destroyed 
my  natural  sensibilities,  and  the  hardships  I 
had  endured  had  revived  them  in  their  origi- 
nal energy.  As  I entered  my  father’s  house, 
a poor  weather-beaten  sailor,  I Wept  like  a 
child,  and  as  my  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters gathered  around  me  to  greet  me,  I was 
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speechless.  As  my  father  that  night,  before 
the  evening  altar,  thanked  God  that  the  “ lost 
was  found,”  in  the  fulness  of  my  feelings  I re- 
solved that  I would  wander  no  more,  and  that 
temptation  should  be  resisted  to  the  death. 

For  a year  I tasted  not  even  a drop  of  wine, 
though  it  was  then  made  use  of  (it  being  long 
before  the  temperance  effort  was  begun)  as  the 
common  social  beverage  in  the  highest  circles 
of  society.  I had  not  only  my  own  appetite 
to  resist, but  the  sparkling  wine  was  continually 
before  me.  After  a while,  getting  tired  of 
peing  singular,  the  whole  mass  of  society  being 
in  practice  against  me,  I ventured  to  taste,  and 
though  a few,  a very  few,  whispered  the  word, 
beware,  in  my  ear,  most  of  my  friends  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  I was  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground,  and  as  I was  pleased  to  find  that 
1 .could  indulge  myself  without  going  beyond 

he  bounds  of  moderation,  I became  less  and 

less  cautious.  I was,  however,  for  a long  time 
free  from  actual  intoxication.  My  father  put 
me  into  mercantile  business  with  an  older  part- 
ner,  and  m a few  months  after  I was  married 
to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lovely  girls  in 
the  town.  I was  now  most  happily  situated— 

ro °ne  0f  the  best  of  men,  sur- 
ounded  with  many  fnends,  and  above  all, 
blessed  with  an  excellent  and  lovely  wife-bu 
reader,  I was  a Wine  Brinier.  There  was 
near  by  a shop  in  which  were  sold  Confec- 
tionery, Oysters,  Wine,  &c.  There  was  a 
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back  room  fitted  up  for  an  eating-room,  and 
this  was  a common  place  of  resort  for  youn°- 
men.  The  most  steady,  and  even  the  religious 
were  occasionally  seen  there,  so  that  I felt  no 
scruple  as  to  the  proprietyof  going  there  also. 
But  my  visits  were  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  once  in  a while  I would  go  home  from 
them,  to  say  the  least,  unnaturally  excited. 
My  wife  at  first  with  tears  remonstrated  with 
me,  and  my  partner  and  other  friends  did  the 
same.  This  would  do  some  good  for  a little 
time,  but  I was  fairly  within  the  current  of  the 
whirlpool,  and  in  spite  oi;  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  save  me,  the  circling  flood  was  carrying  me 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  centre  with  awfufcer- 
tainty.  I soon  wholly  neglected  my  business, 
and  my  partner,  after  bearing  with  me  \Vith 
the  patience  of  a father,  dissolved  his  connex- 
ion with  me.  My  father,  after  this,  continued 
to  find  some  employment  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther for  me  ; but  though  I would  at  times  be- 
have very  well  for  a month  or  two,  on  the 
whole  I was  getting  worse  and  worse.  My 
wife  lost  all  her  bloom,  and  became  thin  and 
haggard.  I saw  it — I knew  what  ..was  the 
cause— but  though  I loved  her  as  Iv loved  my 
own  soul,  1 loved  the  wine  cupmofe.  She 
wTas  gradually  worn  out  by  her  troubles,  and  at 
length  sickened  giddied.  * As  that  sweet  spirit 
was  going  to  heaven,  I promised  her  with  tears 
that  I would  repent^md  forsake  my  sins.  Yet 
the  very  night  after  her  burial  I got  intoxi- 
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cated,  and  because  I could  find  nothing  else  in 
the  house  to  do  it  with,  I took  a bottle  of  Co- 
logne that  I found  in  her  chamber.  From  that 
time  I have  been  a wanderer.  Occasionally  I 
have  been  to  my  father’s  house,  where  I have 
always  been  welcomed  with  affection,  notwith- 
standing all  the  evil  that  I have  done.  Hope 
has  again  and  again  been  lighted  up  in  the 
bosom,  and  they  have  made  unwearied  efforts 
to  reform  me  ; but  I was  an  easy  prey  to  temp- 
tation, and  soon  relapsed.  I have  been  mise- 
rable, and  have  for  years  known  nothing  of 
happiness.  My  chains  have  galled  me,  and 
yet  I have  clung  to  them. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a wine  drinker.  Many 
of  my  companions  who  used  to  frequent  that 
respectable  eating  shop  have  run  a similar 

finnT'  ,We  there  4^an  a course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  vile  and  filthy  scenes  of  the  vulgar 

I would,  therefore,  warn  every 

the  fir.t  ,SUCh  \sh°?  ,0  beware- lest  he  tafc 

the  first  step  in  the  downward  road  of  intern- 
perance.  The  drinker  of  wine,  and  ale  and 
cordials  runs  no  small  risk  of  becoming  at 

,besotte<i  victim  of  rum.  I would 
echo  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Bible— “ Look 
not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red  for  I 
can  testify  that  “ at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a ser- 
pent and  stingeth  like  an  adder.” 

the  guilt  which01"6’.  1 Wlsb  not  t0  detract  from 

1,'evf  that  Th.^  u u Up0n  me>  1 verily  be- 
lieve that  I should  have  succeeded  in  that  first 
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attempt  at  reformation,  which  I made  after  mv 
return  from  sea,  if  the  customs  of'society  had 
not  been  wholly  opposed  to  my  efforts,  there 
were  in  my  case  all  the  incentives  that  could 
possibly  exist,  to  prompt  me  to  a course  of  vir- 
tue ; my  business  was  prosperous  ; I had  a 
numerous  circle  of  the  best  of  friends  around 
me  ; my  natural  qualities  were  such  as  to  fit 
me  to  receive  and  impart  enjoyment  to  a high 
degree  in  social  intercourse ; and  the  wife  of 
my  bosom  was  one  who  could  exert  almost 
the  influence  of  a guardian  angel ; but  all  these 
were  not  adequate  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  the  social  cup,  addressing  itself  as  it  did  at 
eveiy  step,  with  its  bewitching  allurements,  to 
a propensity  which  had  gathered  strength  by  : 
years  of  indulgence.  ...  J \ 

]\ ext  week  I shall  give  you  a few  thoughts 
on  the  License  Law,  and  then  I shall  be  done. 

Yours,  &c. 


Letter  VIII. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  now  done  with  my  Alms-House 
sketches,  and  I will  conclude  with  some  brief 
remarks  on  that  master-piece  of  unjust,  and  I 
may  add,  ridiculous  legislation — the  License 
Law. 

Though  we  daily  witness  much  intempe- 
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ranee,  the  temperance  reformation  which  has 
beei^ going  on  for  the  last  twelve  years,  has  af- 
fected an  astonishing  change  in  the  commu- 
nity. Twelve  years  ago,  alcoholic  drink  was 
the  common  beverage  among  all  classes  ; but 
now  its  use  is  very  generally  discarded  in  all 
good  society,  and  this  is  no  small  change.  But 
the  change  is  not  an  universal  one.  It  is  very 
much  confined  to  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
community,  to  those  who  have  some  weight  of 
character  to  enable  them  fo  resist  any  evil  in- 
fluences to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  But 
there  is  a mass  of  loose  materials,  having  no 
fixed  character,  existing  in  every  community, 
that  have  as  yet  been  acted  upon  very  par- 
; tially  by  the  temperance  reformation.  I refer 
i to  that  lower  class  of  society,  that  have  no 
i settled  character,  nor  habits,  nor  employment, 

1 but  whose  course  is  shaped  altogether  by  ac- 
I cidental  circumstances.  It  is  this  class  that 
now  furnishes  most,  perhaps  we  may  say  nearly 
all,  the  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  drunkards. 
They  are  men  who,  after  their  work  for  the 
day  is  over,  or  in  fact  at  any  time  when  they 
are  idle,  (and  this  is  often,)  are  disposed  to 
lounge  about  wherever  they  can  find  com- 
panions to  their  taste.  Rum-shops,  from’  the 
decent  shop  of  the  licensed  retailer,  down  to 
the  dirtiest  grog-shop,  are  their  common  places 
of  rendezvous.  It  is  here  that  multitudes  of 
young  men  are  running  the  drunkard’s  race 
and  are  preparing  to  inflict  distress  on  their 
friends  and  families,  and  to  fill  at  length  our 
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prisons  and  alms-houses.  Here  are  the  foun- 
tains of  three-fourths  of  the  vice  and  pauper- 
ism in  the  land.  Here  is  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  temperance. 

What  course,  let  us  ask,  ought  legislators  to 
take  in  relation  to  this  evil  ? What  course 
does  justice  require?  Is  it  just  that  these  nur- 
senes  of  crime  and  pauperism  should  be  pro- 
tected, nay,  established,  bylaw?  Who  are 
benefited  by  this  .traffic  ? Certainly  not  the 
drunkard,  who  is  ruined  by  it,  body,  soul,  and 
estate ; nor  his  family,  who  suffer  from  his 
neglect— perhaps  his  cruelty;  nor  the  com- 
munity upon  whom  this  traffic  inflicts  such  an 
amount  of  evil , in  the  shape  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  Who,  then,  are  benefited  by  it  ? None 
mt  that  small  portion  of  the  community  who 
are  engaged  in  this  traffic.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  unjust  monopoly  ? Here  is  a set  of  men 
following  a business  which  produces  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  so- 
ciety. Is  it  just  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  this  ! Have  we  not  a right,  on  the  com- 
mon principles  of  self -protection , to  claim  that 
such  a business  should  be  viewed  by  the  law 
an<^  treated  as  a crime  ? And  yet 
the.  law  not  only  allows,  but  sanctions  this 
business.  Drunkenness,  in  the  face  of  all  de- 
cency and  justice,  is  legalized  among  us.  The 
Bible,  the  only  true  text  book  of  justice  and 
law,  pronounces  a wo  upon  him  that  maketh 
his  neighbour  drunken  ; but  our  wise  lemsla- 
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tors  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  contra- 
dicting the  Bible,  and  grant  a plenary  indul- 
gence to  those  who  pay  five  dollars  into  the 
treasury.  Yes,  for  this  pitiful  sum  they  per- 
mit a man  to  deluge  the  community  with  crime 
and  pauperism.  I ask  again,  is  this  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  ? Have  we  not  a right  to  protect 
ourselves  against  such  an  enormous  evil  ? 

The  right  is  claimed  and  allowed  in  re- 
gard to  other  evils — for  example,  lottery 
dealing  and  gambling.  But  the  traffic  in  ar- 
dent spirits  is  ten-fold,  nay,  a hundred-fold 
more  productive  of  injury  to  society  than 
these  evils  are.  And  if  it  is  the  duty  of 
legislators  to  protect  the  community  against 
them,  then  it  is  a vastly  more  imperative  duty 
to  protect  it  against  this  traffic.  The  drunkard 
has  a right  to  this  s protection.  I can  speak 
feelingly  on  this  subject.  The  drunkard  is  the 
preyoi  the  rum-seller;  though  he  be  guilty,  the 
rum-seller  who  coolly  makes  money  out  of  his 
ruin  is  more  guilty  than  he  is.  Ought  not  then 
the  arm  of  the  law  to  be  put  forth  to  rescue 

mu  P°or .,victim,  of,the  rum-seller’s  avarice? 
khz  family  of  the  drunkard  have  a right  to 
this  protection.  The  rum-seller  is  truly  their 

rkemJutheir  .°PPressor*  He  gets  his  live- 
lihood by  turning  their  natural  protector  into 
a monster,  and  sending  him  home  to  them  at 
night,  to  inflict  upon  them  abuse  and  cruelty, 
lhe  whole  community  have  a right  to  this  pro- 

rnffi0," ; Is  inj,UIied’  deeP'y  injured  by  this 
traffic.  It  is  taxed  by  it  with  an  enormous 
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ess.  . 

&St  SS  & 

and  death  over  the  face  of  j/-Cnme’  d*sease> 
Are  the  friend,  nf  ! °f  thlS  coinmunity  ? 
evil  hn  J!  d f ?emPerance  asleep  ? If  {ue 
ev  I be  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be  is  it  not 
duty  to  arouse  nnd  ’ 1S  11  not  tho11' 

society.  Look  at  the V®  r 1 , th?1  exisls  m 
ipr.  l,  ' , at  ,e  tax  which  the  rum-sel- 

perism7  Thn  y°U  m the  single  item  of  pau- 
annuaiiv  S20anUPPTh  °f/0ur  P00r  c°sts  you 

is  the  re^ulf  of  ,be  ree'fTths  °f  this>  $150°> 
much  of  v f h groS-sh°P  system.  How 
Onlv  «un  (f1S  f mount  c°mes  back  to  vou  1 
seher  ®f0’JOr  ,but  eiSJU  °ut  of  the  forty  lum. 

Hero  ttf  tblS  i3  ace  bave  taken  out  a license 
Here  then  is  a set  of  men  who  pay  you T/o 

iustthe  EriVlleSe  of  taxing  you  SI  500?  Is  this 

of  TZ7  n of  y°”“r 

s'th?zned  if  I-' 

then  J tV  th  y ?re  UseIess  or  unjust.  Why 

tax  .he  -ere,SUChnan  aPa'hy  in  relation  to 'a 
tax,  the  injustice  of  which  is  undisputed » 

giarin“V®  ^ PT°Sed  in  STe  °f  my  let,ers 
f “s of  the T ■ may  ray  lau?hahh  iaconsisten- 
1-'  Law-  And  it  is  because 
tnese  inconsistencies  are  so  palpable,  that  the 
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penalties  existing  against  selling  without  a li- 
cense are  so  seldom  executed.  The  public  see 
and  feel  that  drunkard-making  is  just  as  crimi- 
nal when  done  under  the  authority  of  a license, 
as  when  it  is  done  without  this  authority.  Let 
a law  be  constructed  which  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  I am  persuaded  that 
public  sentiment  is  strong  enough  to  secure  its 
faithful  execution.  If  this  community  could 
say  by  the  ballot-box  whether  rum- selling 
should  be  licensed  or  not,  I believe  there  would 
be  a strong  vote  against  it.  Every  town  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  do  this.  The  law  is  framed 
after  this  plan  in  Massachusetts,  and  works 
well — so  well,  that  the  rum-party  have  made 
.a  desperate  effort  to  get  it  altered,  but  in  vain. 
I will  mention  one  fact  to  show  how  well  the 
law  is  executed.  In  one  county  there  were 
collected  in  fines  81200  in  one  year — more,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  than  has  been  collected  in 
the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  for  breaches  of 
the  License  Law  for  five  years  past. 

Some  pretend  to  think  that  public  sentiment 
alone,  unassisted  by  law,  is  adequate  to  des- 
troy  intemperance.  But  I can  tell  them,  from 
what  1 have  seen  of  rum-sellers  in  my  career 
ot  intemperance,  that,  as  a body  of  men,  they 
care  not  for  public  sentiment,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  can  reach  them. 
Little  do  they  care  for  what  is  said  about  them 
in  the  public  prints,  or  in  the  speeches  of  tem- 
peiance  men,  so  long  as  they  are  left  to  go  on 
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unmolested  in  their  business.  The  man  who 
can,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  deliberately  scatter 
poverty  crime  disease,  and  death  around  him 
has  so  steeled  his  heart  and  benumbed  his  con- 
science, that  he  can  confront  the  whole  com 
mumty  wnh  a brazen  face.  If  the  misery 
which  he  produces  in  the  community  in  a thorn 
sand  forms  cannot  affect  his  heart,  how  can 
you  expect  that  he  will  heed  the  opinions  of 
ns  fellow  men  ? If  he  is  deaf  to  the  cry  oi 

l 'V1  j0"  t11C  orphan,  whose  property, 
whose  happmess  have  been  sacrificed  to  hit 

Jw  fVTCe’  h0w  can  he  be  otherwise  than 

af  to  the  voice  of  public  sentiment  ? Oh 

saHUrSeleJ  IS  asucruel  as  'he  grave;  miserv 
e.  '!;nb?ut  ,hls  Path>  and  he  knows  it;  say  wha't 
e will,  he  knou-s  it ; and  yet  he  will  go  in  this 
abominable  traffic.  Nothing  but  the  force  of 
laic  can  stay  his  hand  from  his  deadly  work. 

I have  done.  . I hope  that  I have  effected 
some  good  in  giving  my  sketches  to  the  public. 
My  sixty  days,  for  which  I was  sentenced  to 
tne  work-house,  are  gone,  and  I take  respect- 
tul  leave  of  my  company  for  the  present. 


6* 
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No.  I. 

It  is  now  near  four  years  cinnp  T i„r.  .l 

,®  ° !Ij  ‘ “ 6 ln  >,ears  Past>  when  they  es- 

hn^  ,nume  \S  a.man  and  loyed  me  as  a friend 

SmnS?  SV5!*  ‘ h,<i  dmbl  ,l“‘ lh" 

Kd  sfi  “ itw. 1 x zr, 

^far  fought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
Like  the  prodigal  in  the  gospdl,  I resol  ved  to 
go  to  my  father’s  house.  I knew  that  I should 
be  forgiven  and  welcomed,  though  I had  been 
for  years  a Wretch  and  a wandercY.  And  Tt 
was  so.  It  was  just  at  dusk  that  I stood  at  the 
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back  door  of  a neat  farm-house  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  this  earth.  Every  thing 
arpund  looked  nearly  as  it  did  when  in  the 
bright  days  of  boyhood  this  was  the  scene  of 
mv  sports.  There  stood  the  same  old  well 
whose  cold  water  had  so  often  refreshed  me, 
and  as  my  eye  fell  upon  it  I sighed  as  I thought 
of  the  worse  than  broken  cisterns  that  I had 
hewed  out  to  myself  since  I had  been  a wan- 
derer ; and  the  aspiration  rose  in  my  heart  that 
henceforth  my  parched  lips  should  find  refresh- 
ment only  at  this  well  of  water,  and  that  my 
withered,  desolate  soul  should  draw  here  the 
living  waters  from  the  well  of  salvation.  I 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  a man  bowed  down 
with  age  opened  it.  It  was  my  father.  I was 
so  changed  that  in  the  dimness  of  twilight  he 
did  not  recognize  me.  I thought  that  I would 
not  make  myself  known  at  once,  so  I asked  for 
food,  and  he  bade  me  walk  in ; for  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  send  the  hungry  traveller,  how- 
ever ragged  and  filthy  he  might  be,  away  un- 
supplied from  his  door.  My  good  old  mother 
placed  some  food  on  a table,  as  I had  often 
seen  her  do  in  my  boyhood  for  just  such  wan- 
dermg  wretches  as  I now  was.  She  lighted  a 
candle,  and  as  she  set  it  down  she  cast  upon  me 
the  glance  of  curiosity,  and  then  it  seemed  as 
it  <her  eye  were  fastened  upon  me  as  by  a 
spell.  At  length  some  expression  of  my  coun- 
tenance m a twinkling  dispelled  the  mystery 
and  she  exclaimed,  It  is,  it  is  my  son  ; and  the 
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next  moment,  even  in  my  rno-s  T recpi™^  +u  • 
warm  embrace.  I tol/the^  my  ' nH 
we  wept  together,  I,  tears  of  gratiu.de /ntlm 

rdioSrgncd  they> ***•<*&  -ss 

The  next  day  I appeared  in  the  streets  nf 
my  native  village,  clothed  and  in  my  right 
.mind,  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  me 
greeted  me  kindly  and  shook  me  by  the  hand 
as  an  old  friend  ; but  in  many  I saw  the  cold 
look  of  distrust— that  look  which  has  driven 
ra  * drunkard  back  to  his  cups  when  he 
had  fuHy  resolved  to  reform.  TheP  Baltimore  i 
eformers  are  teaching  temperance  men  a good 
practical  lesson  on  this  point,  and  the  adverse  ■ 
circumstances  which  have  always  stood  in  the  ' 

way  of  the  drunkard’s  reformation  are  begin! 
ning  to  be  removed.  ® 

I remained  at  home  a few  months,  employ- 
ing myself  in  taking  care  of  the  garden  and 
doing  whatever  needed  to  be  done  fn  the  every 
ay  Routine  of  the  family.  I was  not  content* 
ed  with  this  ; I wisjied  for  something  more  to 
d°.  As  I was  a good  penman,  I at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a place  in  the  large  Town  of 
W—  as  a book-keeper.  I obtained  here  the 
favour  not  only  of  my  employers,  but  of  the 
community  around  me.  Every  thing  went  on 
smoothly  for  three  months.  Appetite  was  often 
strong  sometimes  almost  overwhelming,  but  I 
succeeded  in  resisting  it.  I was  always  of  a 
social  turn,  and  therefore  ready  to  mingle  in 
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the  social  pleasures  of  society,  and  of  course 
to  partake  in  the  festivities  generally  connect- 
ed with  them.  And  here ' lay  the  temptation 
which  first  overcame  me.  The  annual  agri- 
cultural fair  was  attended  by  every  body;  and 
I was  one  of  the  gazing  and  delighted  multi- 
tude. I was  urged  by  a companion  to  go  to 
the  public  dinner  which  was  got  up  on  the  oc- 
casion ; 1 did  so.  There  I saw  clergymen 
who  preach  about  the  horrors  of  intemperance; 
magistrates  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  poor 
drunkard;  and  worthy  citizens  who  had  joined 
the  temperance  society,  all  drinking  a vile  com- 
pound called  wine, — the  vulgar,  ungenteel  rum 
of  the  grog-shop  so  drugged  to  have  the 
taste  and  colour  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 

■ the  worm  of  the  still  was  there,  but  with  his 
court  dress  on,  a red  coat  to  please  his  refined 
and  moral  and  religious  company.  With  his 
homespun  one  on  he  would  have  been  frowned 
down  and  trodden  under  foot.  When  the  toasts 
were  drank,  I filled  my  glass  with  water.  I 
saw  that  1 was  observed,  but  felt  firmly  re- 
solved  to  drink  no  wine.  At  length  a jovial 
follow  opposite  to  me  said  to  me  as  a very 
witty  toast  was  announced.  “ Mather,  that’s 

00  good  a toast  to  pour  cold  water  on  to,”  at 
the  same,  time  filling  up  my  glass  from  the  de- 
canter.  Amid  the  roar  of  laughter,  in  which 

1 joined  as  heartily  as  any  one,  I sipped.  It 
was  bu  a sip,  thought  I,  and  that  too  of  wine 

nd  water,  for  there  was  some  (a  little,  it  is 
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true,)  water  in  my  glass  when  he  poured  in  the 

wine.  It  was  thus  I calmed  down  the  risfoS 
of  my  conscience.  • Jos 

The  first  sip  is  often  the  first  step  in  the  path- 
way  to  destruction.  “ Vest  premier  paf  qui 
conte,”  as  the  French  proverb  has  it'.  ^The  re- 
formed man  who  would  perhaps  be  shocked  at 

' stintLtt^hf1'18  d°Wn  a ful1  gkss  of 

seeing  in  it  the  opening  course  of  ruin,  see* 

t hphtf  irame  danger  from  a sip,  especially  if 

and  vet  [t'isalft‘  A “T  S‘P  seems  nothwg>  1 
ncl  jet  it  is  often  enough  to  waken  up  the  ofd 

appetite  from  its  slumler.  Besides/the sip 

having  been  taken  apparently  with  impunitv'  i 

ends  to  another  and  another,  till  enough  fo 

taken  to  dizzen  and  excite  the  head,  and^hen 

the  work  is  done.  The  beginnings  of  evil  or 

Thf°^d’  m°tf  °u  ph-vsical>  are  usually  small. 

lUtt  £6rm  mi1  bursts  from  the  sced  is  but  a 
om  £ m‘-  m 16  flream>  that  bears  on  its  bo- 
som  the  mighty  ships,  or  sweeps  aloncr  a tor- 

rent  to  destroy,  began  a mere  oozing  of  a drop 

foin  |!'lbu‘,anei  w.ere  ready  on  every  hand  to 
join  it  and  make  it  what  it  is.  These  arc  “old 

saws  but  not  « old  wives  fables.”  The  world 

JrnfharRd  at!I  OVrr  Whh  evidences  of  their 
trutti.  Header,  if  you  arc  a reformed  drunk- 
ard or  a moderate  drinker,  beware,  lest  your 
ruin  prove  them  true.  J 

That  evening  I went  home  drunk,  and  the 
morning  I was  sick.  One  of  myemplov- 
ci3  came  to  see  me,  as  I supposed  to  give  me 

ry  ° 


my  discharge.  In  this  I was  mistaken.  It 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  I got  drunk  in  good 
company.  It  would  not  look  very  consistent 
for  him  to  turn  me  off,  while  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  community  received  as  freely 
as  ever  into  fellowship  the  respectable  lawyer, 
and  the  three  respectable  merchants,  who  were 
as  drunk  as  I was.  So  he  gave  me  a lecture, 
and  told  me  he  would  try  me  longer.  In  my 
next  I will  continue  my  history  to  its  consum- 
mation in  my  perfect  reform. 


No.  II. 

I came  near  having  another  downfall  at  a 
wedding,  where  the  clergyman  himself,  a grave 
D.  D.,  set  the  example  of  drinking  wine,  (or 
red  rum,)  with  the  remark  that  he  liked  such 
weddings  as  they  had  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 
1 his  was  applauded  by  a general  hum  from 
most  of  the  company.  With  this  license  from 
so  high  a source  as  a “legate  of  the  skies,”  I, 
urged  on  by  appetite,  should  have  certainly 
drank,  had  noisome  sensible  remarks  fallen 
Irom  the  lips  of  a young  man  sitting  near  me, 
who  venturedvth  ask  }he  clergyman,  very  much 
to  hls  confusion,  whether  he  supposed  that  the 
wine  offered  to  the  present  company  was  such 
as  our  Saviour  drank  at  the  marriage  in  Cana. 
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This  “ u'ord  in  season”  encouraged  mu  to  re- 
sist mV  appetite  and  refuse  the  \vin<*.  The 
confusion  of  the  clergyman  was  but  for  a mo- 
ment, and  he  replied  with  an  air  of  contempt 
and  easy  indifference,  “ Wine  is  wine — nothing 
more  orthodox  than  wine  at  weddings,”  and 
turning  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  to  which  he 
of  course  nodded  assent,  remarking,  very  sage- 
ly, that  some  people  were  wise  above  what  is 
written.  This  theological  Goliath,  thought  1, 
is  a little  afraid  of  the  cold-water  arguments, 
the  “ stones  out  of  the  brook”  which  this  young 
David  Ims  in  readiness  to  sling  at  him.  Ono 
young  man,  who  said  with  an  oath,  that  Par- 
son  Clark  was  a fine  liberal  fellow,  and  no  cold- 
water  fanatic,  was  drunk  when  the  party  broke 
up,  and  several  others  who  applauded  his  re- 
mark, got  at  least  to  the  point  of  silliness.  And 
the  next  day,  as  a knot  of  young  men  were 
standing  in  front  of  our  shop,  there  came  up 
one  who  was  a sort  of  oracular  wit  among 
them,  and  said,  “ Well,  fellows,  these  Galilean 
weddings,  eh,  first  rate.”  at  which  there  was 
a great  shout.  A conversation  followed  of  the 
most  blasphemous  character.  Would  that 
Parson  < 'lark  could  have  heard  it. 

One  day  there  came  into  our  shop  a Mr. 
Draper,  who  once  kept  a grog-shop  in  Nor- 
wich, and  had  just  opened  one  a stone’s  throw 
from  us.  I was  once  for  a little  time  the  ora- 
cle, the  ringleader  of  his  shop— “ the  eld  hen 
of  the  hrood,”  as  Hawkins  has  it.  He  was 
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surprised  to  see  me — so  different  from  the 
bloated,  ragged  creature  that  I was  when  his 
customer.  He  greeted  me,  but  rather  distant- 
ly. Some  one  soon  said  something  about  tem- 
perance, at  which  he  sneered.  I indignantly 
rebuked  him.  I could  not  help  it,  for  I knew 
him  to  have  under  his  fair  exterior  the  heart  of 
a fiend— a heart  that  could  coldly  plot  the  ruin 
of  his  fellow-man  for  the  sake  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  I had  been  his  victim.  He  was  made 
pale  and  trembling  by  my  rebuke,  but  in  return 
taunted  me  about  my  former  habits.  “ I know 
it' all,”  said  I,  “I  know  that  I have  been  a 
drunkard,  and  you  know  that  I was  once  in 
your  clutches,  and  you  were  pushing  me  down 
to  ruin,  badl  and  soul,  and  for  what  ? for  a 
little  money.  But,  thank  God,  I have  thrown 
off  your  chains.”  And  so  I went  on  to  pour 
it  into  him,  until  he,  seeing  that  I had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  bystanders,  slinked  off  like  a 
whipped  dog.  Rum-sellers  can  stand  any  thincr 
better  than  the  fire  of  reformed  drunkards^ 
even  when  it  is  but  a single  fire— how  will  they 
stand  a whole  park  of  artillery  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  an  army  of  such  men  as  are 
now  rallying  round  the  standard  which  Mitch- 
ell and  Hawkins  first  hoisted  in  Baltimore  ! 

I had  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Draper.  As  I pass- 
ed by  his  shop  one  morning,  I recognized  in  the 
door  an  old  acquaintance,  Wilson,  the  generous- 
eartec!  jailor,  who,  the  reader  will  recollect, 
was  with  me  in  the  Alms-House  at  Norwich. 
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His  hat  was  canted  to  one  side  in  his  usual 
waggish  manner,  and  he  had  the  same  pCfu 
countenance  that  he  used  to  have  when  mRw 
w„h  Captain  Pepper  and  old  Dilfy  1^1 
accosted  him,  but  I was  so  changed  that  he 
id  not  know  me.  But  when  he  found  who  I 
was  he  gave  me  a hearty  welcome.  He  , ten 
ped  out  of  the  door,  for  he  saw  by  my  dreVand' 
appearance  that  Mr.  Draper's  shop  was  now  no 
place  of  my  choice.  I found  that  he  had  iust 

° short  cruise’  anc*  had  come  to 
W—  with  a shipmate  who  lived  there.  He  had 

been  in  town  only  a few  days,  but  Mr.  Dra- 
per  had  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  his  mo- 

stand  7 hTkS  33  dram'sellers  well  under- 
and  He  had  been  on  a regular  spree,  and 

raper  s shop  was  his  head-quarters.  It 

was  very  easy  to  take  a five  dollar  bill  from 

o fo  mate0"6’  Wh6n,Wils0n  intoxicated! 
if e,wronS  change  in  various  wavs,  or. 
if  need  be,  he  could  put  his  hand  into  Wilson's 

sleen61  7^"  ^7^  the  depth  ofhis  drunken 
for  i n no  other  way  could  Wilson  account 

hlm  hJr/  f much  moneD  Whcn  1 saw 

m he  had  taken  one  glass  to  remove  bis 
'^°™ng  ®xhaustion  produced  by  the  last 
ghts  debauch,  and  Mr.  Draper  was  prepar- 
lng  him  another.  I persuaded  him  to  <r0  with 
me  and  he  went  into  the  shop  and  laid  three 
cents  on  the  counter  saying,  “ tal^e  that  but 
your  rum  I don’t  want.  I have  had  enough 
of  it,  and  you  have  had  enough  of  mv  monev. 

r w * 
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Good-bye,  sir.”  We  left  him  cursing  “ that 
cold-water  rascal,  Mather,”  as  rum-sellers  are 
wont  to  curse  any  one  who  plucks  a victim 
from  their  murderous  fangs. 

Well,  Wilson  was  delivered  for  the  time- 
-being,  but  how  could  I keep  him  out  of  danger. 
I succeeded  in  getting  him  place  as  a truck- 
man for  one  of  our  merchants,  a strong  tem- 
perance man.  A sailor  is  always  rather  awk- 
ward in  managing  a horse  at  'first,  but  Wilson 
soon  learned  to  make  him  mind  his  helm,  and 
became  quite  attached  to  his  new  employment. 
Here  I leave  him  to  go  on  with  my  own  story. 
The  reader  shall  know  more  of  him  anon.* 

One  of  the  partners  in  our  shop,  a young 
man  of  great  promise,  as  a business  man  and 
as  a citizen*  was  in  the  habit  of  going  often  to 
a very  genteel,  confectionery.  It  would  have 
disgraced  him  to  have  been  seen  drinking  rum 
in  a dram-shop,  but  he  could  drink  the  same  rum 
drugged  so  as  to  look  and  taste  like  wine , and  ale, 
Taylor’s  Albany  ale  perchance,  in  a confec- 
tionery, to  which  even  strong  temperance  men 
resort  for  refreshment.  The  truth  is,  these 
confectioneries  prepare  victims  for  the  vulgar 
dram-shop.  And  there  are  different  grades  of 
,them  to  suit  all  sorts  of  customers,  from  the 
splendid  establishment  with  rooms  for  ladies, 
where  nothing  but  (ah,  that  nothing  hut)  wine, 
and  porter,  and  ale  are  sold,  and  from  which 
the  intoxicated  man  would  be  kicked  out,  (that 
is  unless  he  were  one  of  the  gentility— then  he 
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would  be  led  home  and  the  matter  be  hushed 
up,)  down  to  the  low  shop  where  any  and  all 
the  forms  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  had 

£Lany  i7’,  h?W€ver  ragged,  or  dirty,  or 
nlthy,  or  drunk,  he  may  be. 

Let  every  reformed*  man  beware  of  such 
shops,  for  they  are  the  most  dangerous  traps 
which  he  along  his  path.  The  danger  of  goino- 
to  a dram-shop  is  palpable,  but  not  so  with  com 
tectioneries.  As  you  look  into  them,  you 
would  not  dream  that  the  dominions  of  Alco- 
hol extended  there,  amidst  all  this  array  of  de- 
licacies, and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  evil 
is  partially  concealed,  The  beginnings  of 
drunkenness  are  here  so  masked  by  fascina- 
ting accompaniments,  that  many  begin  here 
their  course  of  ruin  without  being  aware  of 
their  danger,  and  many,  who  had  escaped  the 
toils  of  the  tyrant  Alcohol,  are  here  again 
drawn  into  them  gently,  often,  but  most  surelv 
and  sometimes  fatally. 

Though  I felt  for  some  time  that  it  would  be 
azardous  for  me  to  go  to  the  confectionery 
frequented  by  my  esteemed  employer,  his  ex- 
ample gradually  overcame  my  fears.  After 
exerting  myself  one  day  strongly  at  a fire,  I 
passed  directly  by  this  shop  on  mv  return,  and 
as  others  went  in  to  get  some  refreshment  I 
went  in  with  them.  And  as  those  with  whom 
I chanced  to  go  in  asked  for  some  ale,  the 
keeper  of  the  shop  poured  me  ou(  a tumbler 
also,  supposing  me  to  be  one  of  their  company. 
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How  powerful  the  influence  of  mere  circum- 
stances ! If  1 had  been  obliged  to  ask  for  the 
ale  myself,  I should  not  have  drank  it,  but 
as  it  was  placed  before  me,  my  appetite  formed 
an  easy  excuse  in  the  disagreeableness  of  a 
refusal,  and  though  I resolved  that  it  should 
be  but  one  tumbler,  appetite  was  so  thoroughly 
roused  that  I took  another  and  another,  and 
then  went  to  a confectionery  of  a lower  order 
where  I drank  myself  beastly  drunk.  Here 
my  friend  Wilson  found  me  aLevening  and  led 
me  home.  The  next  day,  the  senior  partner 
in  our  shop  came  to  see  me;  At  first  he  was 
much  inclined  to  reproach  me,  but  after  hear- 
ing my  whole  story  he  pitied  me.  He  solemn- 
ly warned  me,  as  my  only  ground  of  safety, 
never  again  to  step  over  the  threshold  even  of 
any  shop  where  alcohol  in  any  guise  is  sold. 
When  the  other  partner  learned  what  license  I 
had  taken  from  his  example,  he  showed  at 
once  that  he  was  a conscientious  and  benevo- 
lent man,  by  resolving  that  he  would  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  a fel- 
low-man. From  this  time  he  ceased  to  fre- 
quent the  confectioner’s  shop,  and  honestly  told 
him  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  banish  the  drunkard’s  drink 
in  every  shape  from  his  establishment.  The 
appeal,  However,  was  in  vain  ; money,  money , 
that  “ root  of  all  evil,”  was  in  the  way.  His 
plea  for  his  course  was  that  the  public  would 
not  support  a dry-shop , as  he  termed  it.  He 
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said,  too,  that  the  little  that  he  sold-  of  wine  or 
ale  could  do  no  harm.  “ Did  not,”  said  my 
friend,  “ t^ie  ale  that  you  sold  the  other  day  to 
our  clerk,* Mather,  do  harm?”  “He  did  not  get 
drunk  at  my  shop,”  was  the  reply.  “ True,  he 
did  not  get  so  as  actually  to  stagger  on  the 
ale  you  sold  him,  but  it  was  only  a little  short 
of  it  And  then,  he  began,  mark  that,  he  began 
at  your  shop  a course  which,  in  a few  hours, 
ended  in  beastly  drunkenness  at  your  neigh- 
bour’s shop.  And  here  is  the  evil  of  such 
shops.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  go  to 
them  learn  here  the  first  lesson  of  the  drunkard. 
Besides,”  continued  he,  “they  are  a part  of 
one  grand  system  for  the  making  of  drunk- 
ards. The  respectable  young  lawyer,  or  mer- 
chant, or  clerk,  will,  of  course  keep  away 
from  a grogg^ry — his  strong  drink  he  must  get 
in  a more  genteel  form  than  rum,  and  a more 
genteel  place  than  a dram-shop — so  genteel 
that  ladies  can  go  there.  And  commonly 
something  stronger  can  be  drunk  in  some  parts 
cf  the  shop  than  in  others.  The  ladies  may 
see  nothing  of  the  wine  and  ale,  and  especially 
of  the  whisky  punch,  and  the  staid  temperance 
man,  that  comes  in  to  the  front  part  of  the 
shop  to  buy  some  delicious  fruit,  or  to  drink  a 

flass  of  soda,  may  see  nothing  of  them,  though 
is  son  may  be  within  the  walls  of  that  estab- 
lishment, gulping  them  down  at  the  very  same 
lime.”  The  confectioner  could  stand  no  lon- 
ger the  home-thrusts  of  his  quondam  patron. 
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and  with  trembling  lips  he  asked  him,  “ How 
is  it  that  you  have  become  so  wise  and  con- 
scientious all  at  once  “ Mather’s  case  has 
revealed  to  me  the  truth,”  replied  he.  “My 
esteem  for  him,  and  my  desire  for  his  confirm- 
ed^reformation,  have  led  me  to  think  of  this 
subject  as  I have  never  thought  of  it  before. 

' I thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  the  conclusion 
that  I had  come  to,  with  my  reason  for  it.  I 
do  it  in  kindness.  And  if  it  be  true  that  your 
shop  cannot  be  supported  without  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a friend,  I advise  you  to  give  it  up, 
let  the  sacrifice  be  what  it  may ; for  better  is 
it  that  you  sacrifice  your  money,  than  that 
you  should,  for  the  sake  of  money,  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  your  fellow-men.”  I would 
simply  remark  that  if  every  professed  tempe- 
rance man  would  take  the  ground  that  my 
good  employer  did,  genteel  grog  (wine,  porter, 
ale,  &c.)  would  be  banished  as  a matter  of 
policy  from  our  fashionable  confectioneries. 

I must  defer  the  remainder  of  my  history  to 
another  number. 


No.  III. 

One  would  suppose  that,  after  all  the  sad 
lessons  I had  learned,  I could  now  manage  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  or  that,  if 
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Lnhtdd  ^ 0n  -my  Path>  1 -should  cer- 
ainly  come  off  victorious.  But  nb  one  knows 

the  dangers  that  beset  the  reformed  drunkard’s 
path,  or  the  need  which  he  has  of  all  the  aid 
that  can  be  obtained  to  enable  him  to  hold  on 
us  course,  but  the  reformed  drunkard  himself. 
Temptation  assads  him  in  every  shape,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  pursuits,  trials,  enjoyments, 
and  sorrows,  and  with  enticements  addressed 
not  only  to  his  senses,  but  to  his  vanity,  his  de-  I 
sire  of  approbation,  his  reason  even,  and  espe-  I 
daily*  to  his  social  feelings.  1 

But  to  my  story.  On  the  way  to  and  from 
my  boarding-house,  I had  to  pass  bv  a family 
groceiy  where  rum  was  sold,  but  sold  rather 
secretly,  at  least  out  of  sight  of  front-shop  cus- 
tomers. It  was  a very  neat  and  well-stocked 
shop  on  a corner,  and  the  keeper  of  it,  Mr.  Ac- 
ker, was  a very  pleasant,  sociable,  accommo- 
dating man — always  ready  to  bid  the  passer- 
by “ good  morning,”  and  inquire  kindly  after 
Ins  health,  and  that  ot  his  family.  He  was 
often  at  the  door  as  I passed,  and  would  some- 
times so  accost  me  that  I could  not  help  stop- 
ping to  talk  with  him.  And  a social  man, 
tond  of  conversation,  on  being  invited  politely 
t°  down  in  a chair  which  chanced  to  be 
close  to  the  door  could  hardly  refuse.  The 
politeness  of  Mr.  Acker,  and  the  fact  that  I often 
saw  there  among  his  customers,  not  only  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark  (who  liked  such  'weddings,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  as  they  had  in  Cana  of 
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Galilee)  but  another  clergyman  who  professed 
to  be  a strong  temperance  rhhn,  though  he  had 
never  signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge,  and 
also  some  of  the  most  consistent  temperance 
men  in  the  town,  gradually  lessened  the  abhor- 
rence which  I first  had  of  a shop  where  I 
knew  my  chief  enemy,  Alcohol,  bore  rule.  I 
accordingly  often  stopped  in  at  a place  where 
there  was  so  much  good  company,  and,  as  I 
was  always  a pretty  good  hand  to  tell  a story, 
I was.  often  flattered  by  the  attention  and  ap- 
plause of  the  little  auditory  which  I sometimes 
found-  there.  Behold  me  then  again,  gentle 
reader,  a sort  of  oracle  of  a rum-shop,  not  a 
dirty,  low  groggery,-^-but  nevertheless  a grog- 
gery — and  with  parsons  and  deacons,  and 
other  very  “ honourable”  and  good  men  for 
hearers ; — not  that  they  ever  drank  there,  or 
saw  others  drink,  but  they  knew  that  rum  was 
only  a few  feet  from  them,  kept  from  their 
sight  by  a partition  wall  of  an  inch  thickness, 

I saw  some  strangfe  scenes  in  that  shop,  A 
man  once  came  in,  and  asked  Mr,  Acker  if  he 
had  some  good  hams,  “ First  rate/’  said  Mr, 
A,,  and  as  he  happened  to  be  busy  at  the  mo- 
ment with  another  customer,  he  asked  him  to 
o to  the  back-shop  and  pick  oYie  out  of  the 
arrel  for  himself,  the  man  went  in,  and  soon 
came  out  eating  a cracker,  “ Well,”  said  Mr, 
Acker,  “ didn’t  you  find  one  to  suit  you  V9  **  I 
couldn’t  find  them  at  all,”  said  he.  “Yon  got 
the  wrong  barrel,  Sam,  and  found  something 


else,”  said  a queer-looking  fellow,  sitting  by. 
“I  found  a cracker,”  replied  Sam,  very  gruffly. 
“ But  you  generally  wash  crackers  down  with 
something,  dont  you?”  said  the  other.  Mr. 
Acker  did  not  like  this  joking,  on  account  of 
some  temperance  customers  who  stood  in  the 
door.  So  he  cut  the  matter  short  by  gently 
pushing  Sam  through  the  door  into  the  back 
shop,  saying  in  his  complaisant  way,  “ I will 
show  you  the  hams,  Mr.  Mason.”  " None  of 
t them  suited — they  were  all  feither  too  large  or 
too  small.  The  truth  is  he  had  no  idea  of 
buying — he  had  helped  himself  to  liquor  and 
that  largely  too.  As  he  marched  out  of  the 
shop,  which,  he  did  in  a straight  line,  not  stop- 
ping to  lay  three  cents  on  the  counter  (as  he 
probably  had  not  any  in  his  pocket,)  his  friend 
Ned  cried  out  to  him,  “ you  had  better  come 
and  look  at  the  hams  again,  Mr.  Mason — look- 
ing is  cheap,  especially  when  you  treat  your- 
self into  the  bargain.”  “ That’s  a lie,”  said 
Sam,  looking  back  fiercely,  but  still  moving 
off.  “Come  back  and  let  us  smell  your 
breath,”  bawled  Ned.  But  he  was  off,  for  the 
subject  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  neither  was 
it  to  Mr.  Acker,  for  he  disliked  to  have  his 
front-shop  temperance  customers  know  any- 
thing about  the  dram-drinking  part  of  his  es- 
tablishment. 

One  day  I saw'  a man  come  into  Mr.  Ac- 
ker’s shop  intoxicated.  His  clbthes  were  of 
fine  texture,  and  were  nearly  new,  but  they 
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had  evidently  had  some  hard  usage  of  late.  I 
saw  at  once  that  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
drunkards  who  do  up  their  drinking  almost 
wholly  in  occasional  sprees,  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  being  spent  in  tolerable  sobriety. 
He  asked  for  rum.  Mr.  Acker  refused  him, 
telling  him  that  he  had  drank  too  much  alrea- 
dy. “ You  gave  me  some  the  other  day,”  said 
the  man.  “ Well,  you  were  not  drunk  then.” 

“ You  knew  I should  be,”  said  he,  “ you 
knew  that  I was  on  one  of  my  sprees.  Then 
was  the  time  to  deny  me,  if  you  wanted  to  do 
me  any  good.  I don’t  believe  you  would  deny 
me  now,  if  Mr.  Ames  was  not  here,”  turning 
to  a gentleman  who  was  examining  some  very 
nice  sugar.  “ You  want  to  keep  in  with  your 
cold-water  customers.”  These  were  home 
truths,  and  the  abashed  rum-seller  coloured, 
stammered,  talked  of  impudence,  and  turned 
the  man  out  of  his  shop. 

After  witnessing  this  scene  I did  not  visit 
Mr.  Acker’s  shop  for  some  time,  but  his  po- 
liteness and  the  example  (mark  that,  reader,  if 
you  patronise  such  shops)  the  example  of  his 
wise  and  good  patrons  soon  drew  me  in  again. 
The  back  shop,  all  this  time,  I never  entered, 
and  supposed  |[  never  should.  One  day  when 
I felt  rather  unwell,  Mr.  Acker  offered  me 
some  &tonic  bitters,”  and  very  kindly  fixed 
1°  a 8^ass*  It  made  me  feel  * 
ratb^fetyer  at,  the  moment  a&l  I bought  a 
bouje  M home.  Wine  bitters  and 
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hot  drops,  and  sirups,  into  which  is  put  “just 
brandy  enough  to  keep  them,”  as  it  is  said,  are 
dangerous  things  for  the  reformed  drunkard  to 
tamper  with;  and  physicians  and  others  should 
be  very  careful  how  they  recommend  them. 
My  bottle  of  “ tonic  bitters”  had  enough  of 
alcohol  in  it  to  wake  up  my  old  appetite  in  all 
its  force,  and  when  its  contents  were  gone,  I 
^ found  my  way  into  Mr.  Acker’s  back-shop  day 
after  day,  and  was  never  refused  by  this  re- 
spectable, polite,  and  very  conscientious  rum- 
seller  till  I became  absolutely  intoxicated. 
Then  he  turned  me  off,  and  I resorted  to  the 
worst  grog-shop  in  town,  and  there  gave  my- 
self up  to  drinking.  It  was  the  respectable 
Mr.  Acker’s  rum,  too,  that  I drank  there,  for 
the  keeper  of  this  groggery  bought  all  his  li- 
quor of  him.  I staid  there  night  after  night, 
and  for  a week  there  was  no  moment  that  I 
was  not  drunk. 

Who,  think  you,  now  sought  me  out,  and 
plucked  me  from  the  fangs  of  the  rum-seller? 
Not  my  employers.  They  felt  for  me,  bqt  they 
wrere  discouraged,  and  gave  me  up  fofklost. 
They  made  no  effort  to  get  me  away  front  this 
“ suburb  of  hell,” — as  Judge  Daggett  rightly 
calls  the  dram-shop.  But  Wilson,  the  gene- 
rous-hearted sailor,  who  had  been  a sober  man 
ever  since  I rescued  him,  now  in  turn  rescued 
me.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  rpy  downfall,  he 
came  to,  me,  and  amidst  the  sneers  and  gibes 
and  the  curses  of  the  dram-seller  and  his  crew 

- . - . i , 
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What  was  now  to  be  done?  I could  have 
no  further  hope  of  favour  from  my  employers, 
and  on  the  whole  I concluded  that  a large 
town,  \^here  temptation  meets  the  drunkard 
on  every  hand,  was  no  place  for  me  to  hope 
for  a lasting  reformation.  I therefore  at  once 
hid  adieu  to  W — , and  started  off  to  seek  out 
some  farmer  who  had  not  a grog-shop  within 
many  miles  of  him,  who  would  be  willing  to 
hire  me  as  a labourer. 

After  some  search  I at  length  found  a good 
old  deacon,  Mr.  Alden,  who  chanced  to  want 
an  additional  labourer.  I frankly  told  him  my 
story,  and  my  design  in  hiring  myself  out  to 
him.  He  agreed  to  take  me  on  trial.  The 
farm  was  in  a lovely  spot,  about  three  miles 
frogfethe  centre  of  the  village  of  F — . In  that 
cent^were  a church,  two  taverns  and  a grog- 
shop.^* Here,  thought  I,  in  this  quiet  nook, 
three  miles  away  from  rum,  I shall  be  free 
from  temptation  and  therefore  secure  from  my 
besetting  sin.  But  when  I came  to  sit  down 
to  the  tea-table  my  spirit  sunk  within  me,  for  I 
found  that  the  old  serpent  was  here  also.  A 
tumbler  was  on  the  table  here  and  there,  and  a 
pitcher  of  cider.  The  deacon  drank  two 
tumblers  full,  as  he  was  uncommonly  tired  and 
thirsty.  As  I was  aware  of  my  danger,- 1,  re- 
fused to  take  any,  and  after  tea  I had  a free 
conversation  with  the  deacon  on  the  danger- 
ous example  that  hewas  setting  before  ncte.*  I 
saw  that  it  was  a trying  case.  He  had  drunk 
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cider  all  his  life  time,  and  thought  that  it  had 
always  done  him  good,  and  therefore  could 
not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  it  up.  He  al- 
lowed that,  if  it  was  true  that  it  was  danger- 
ous for  me  to  drink  it,  I had  better  not,  for 
the  present  at  least,  but  remarked  that  by-and- 
by  it  might  be  safe  for  me  to  drink  moderately. 
He  knew  not  then  what  a perilous  doctrine  he 
was  preaching  to  a reformed  man,  but  he 
found' it  out  afterward. 

A man  worked  for  him,  one  day,  that  got 
beastly  drunk  on  some  of  his  cider  in  default' 
of  rum,  and  then  went  home  and  turned  his 
family  out  of  doors,  and  beat  his  wife  almost 
to  death  with  a stick  of  wood.  But -even  this 
did  not  convince  the  deacon  of  his  error — so 
hard  is  it  to  remove  confirmed  habits  or  opi- 
nions. My  case  was  destined,  however,  to 
repeal  to  him  the  truth  on  this  subject.  For  a 
long  time  I abstained  from  drinking  cider,  al- 
though it  was  before  me  every  day,  and  my 
appetite  and  the  example  of  the  good  old  man 
were  arguments  almost  irresistible.  At  length 
in  an  evil  moment  I ventured  to  take  half  a 
tumbler,  not  a whole  one.  It  was  only  a little 
— this  was  the  flattering  unction  applied  in  this 
case  as  it  was  when  I took  the  sip  of  wine. 
Next  day  I dfank  another  half  a tumbler  and 
a Utile  morey  and  the  next  day  a full  one.  The 
•dejeoh  saw  it,  but  did  not  warn  me,  for  I 
drank  so  little , that  he  thought  I was  safe 
eribugh.  At  the  end  of  a week,  my  appetite 
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was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  as  I chanced  to 
be  at  work  near  the  house  after  dinner,  and 
thefebunk  door  was  open,  I found  my  way  to 
the  barrel’  in  the  cellar  several  times  in  the 
afternoon.  At  supper  time  I was  so  drunk 
that  I could  neither  walk  nor  talk  straight. 

* Deacon  Alden  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  as  he  had  become  a good  deal  at- 
tached to  me  he  felt  very  badly. 

The  next  day  wre  sat  down  under  the  big 
elm  in  his  front  yard  and  had  a long  talk  to- 
gether. I,  a drunkard  and  a sinner,  preached  1 
there  total  abstinence  to  a pious  deacon,  and, 
^h#t  is  more,  converted  him.  I descanted  at 
klngth  on  the  dangers  which  the  customs  of 
society  place  in  the  way  of  the  reformed  man, 
and  after  giving  him  my  views  of  the  duties 
which  the  temperate  owe  to  the  drunkard,  es- 
pecially when  he  manifests  a desire  for  refor- 
mation, I told  him  plainly  that  it  was  his  ex- 
ample that  was  {he  occasion  of  my  present 
downfall,  and  I besought  him,  if  he  had  any  re- 
gard for  the  salvation  of  a fellow-man,  to  re- 
frain from  setting  an  example  whi€hS4-was 
not  safe  for  me  to  follow.  The  appeal  was 
not  in  vain.  Aftdr  hearing  all  that  I had  to 
say,  hedooked  steadily  on  the  ground  and  ut- 
tered his  usual  “ Wal,  wall”  in  his  usual  mea- 
sured tone,  and  I knew  something  then  was 
coming  in  the  shape  of  a conclusion.  I trem- 
bled lest  it  should  be  a wrong  conclusion  for 
me.  “ Wal,  wal,”  said  he,  “Mather,  my  cider 
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shall  all  be  made  into  vinegar.”  I jumped  up 
for  joy.  I felt  like  a freeman,  escaped  again 
from  the  toils  of  my  enemy,  and  as  I confi- 
dently hope,  it  was  my  final  escape.  At  the 
dinner  table  deacon  Alden  gave  his  family  a 
good  tee-total  lecture,  and  we  voted  the  cider 
into  perpetual  banishment.  Would  that  every 
farmer’s  family  would  do  the  same ! 

I have  had  no  downfalls  since  I fell  over  the 
! deacon’s  cider-barrel,  more  than  two  years 

since.  Soon  after  my  reformation  at  that 
[ time  I became  a religious  man,  and  a little 

more  than  a year  ago  I married  one  of  deacon 
Alden’s  daughters.  I have  a little  boy  a few 
weeks  old,  whom  I have  named  after  John 
Hawkins.  My  friend  Wilson,  who  w?as  wdth 
me  in  the  alms-house  at  Norwich,  is  also  here, 
and  is  about  to  marry  another  of  the  deacon’s 
daughters.  Come  on,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  at- 
tend the  wedding,  and  we  will  show  you  as 
happy  a cold  water  company  as  you  ever 
saw. 


No.  IV. 


I said  in  my  last  communication  that  in  the 
centre  of  the' village  of  F — there  were  twro 
taverns  and  a grog-shop.  One  of  the  taverns 
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is  kept  by  a Mr.  Branson,  a vile,  noisy,  pro- 
fane man,  who  made  his  two  sons  sots  years 
ago,  and  at  length  has  made  himself  so. 
He'  is  a sort  of  village  black-leg,  and  has 
always  been  the  leader  in  horse-races,  turkey- 
shooting,  matches,  &c.  The  other  tavern  is 
kept  by  a Mr.  Wightman,  an  easy  sort  of  man, 
a slip-shod  kind  of  character,  who  likes  to  idle 
away  his  time  in  a bar-room,  hearing  stale 
jests,  old  stories,  and  village  gossip.  He  gene- 
rally sits  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
greasy  hat  canted  to  one  side,  leaving  iust 
room  enough  to  allow  an  occasional  scratch 
ot  the  head,  when  the  thinking  powers  resi- 
ding therein  are  called  into  action.  To  every 
item  of  news  or  gossip  his  usual  reply  is,  “'I 
wnt  to  know !”— which  is  uttered  with  an 
as  hJnfi1  ,lajSa  twtn8‘  Whenever  he  broaches, 
ente™u?°  k°eS,’  -ther  onlX  argument  that  ever 
« h ,^ead  ln  favour  of  his  business,  viz., 
hat  he  could  not  get  his  living  if  he  gave  it 
up,  I have  thought  him  at  least  sincere  for  I 
could  not  see  that  he  was  fitted  for  any  thing 

°f  body>  hut  that  favourite  ac- 

0SsI-r’hlhe  Sha!ting  of  the  toddy  stick. 

what  thlwfrU0Pn1S  kept  by  a Mr-  Mason, 
TshrewH  K r °3,ls  3 V6ry  respectable  man— 

felbw  HeS  *ng’ money:gelling. gentlemanly 
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a man  that  trades  with  him  largely,  say,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  done  more  harm 
than  any  other  four  men  in  the  village.  He 
used  to  sell  rum  in  those  by-gone  times,  when 
the  shutters  on  the  windows  had  painted  on 
them  Brandy,  Rum,  Gin.  Those  were  worn 
out  in  the  service  years  ago,  and  the  new  ones 
have  no  such  old-fashioned  words  upon  them. 
His  business  has  gone  on  about  as  well  without 
sign  or  advertisement — his  shop  still  continues 
to  be  the  chief  rum-fountain  for  the  village. 
He  owns  a great  deal  of  land  in  different  di- 
rections, most  of  which  once  belonged  to  some 
of  his  customers,  but  gradually  came  into  his 
hands,  by  a process  which  I need  not  stop  to 
explain.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Mason 
has  been  for  a long  time  selectman  arid  justice 
of  the  peace.  Many  of  the  paupers  that  came 
under  his  charge  were  made  paupers  by  rum, 
and  that  peace,  of  which  he  is  the  justice,  is 
certainly  very  often  disturbed  by  his  custom- 
ers. It  has  happened  several  times  that  he 
has  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  results  of  his  own 
rum,  and  once  the  criminal,  on  hearing  his 
sentence,  said  to  him  in  the  presence  of  a very 
large  audience,  “ It  was  your  rum  that  made 
me  fight.”  This  was  rather  awkward  at  least, 
but  he  forgot  it  when  he  counted  up  his  gains 
that  night,  as  he  shut  up  his  shop.  It  is  gain, 
the  world  over,  it  is  gain,  that  destroys  all 
sense  of  shame  in  the  rum-seller^s  bosom. 

The  effects  of  the  rum-traffic  are  the  same  in 
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7^7  ^at  y°u  every  where  else. 
Much  oj  the  misery  produced  by  intemperance 

>*s  co??5?  • from;  the  eye  of  the  mere  obser- 
ver. There  is  no  record  in  this  world  that 
can  giro  any  adequate  idea  of  its  amount  or 
variety.  The  Omniscient  eye  alone  sees  it— 
, eye  that  can  look  into  every  domestic  cir- 
cle, every  secret  place,  nay  more,  into  every 
bosom.  There  is  misery  untold,  unseen,  worse, 
ten-fold  worse,  than  all  that  meets  the  eve  or 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the  visi- 
fe*/  have  been  uncommon- 

S j;lra  tblS  httle  vlI  aSe-  I find  by  inquiries 
of  different  persons,  that  in  the  last  five  years 

here  have  been  one  murder,  three  suiddes 
three  deaths  by  delirium  tremens,  two  by  con-’ 
visions,  two  by  drowning,  all  the  results  of 

Messed*  °me,CaSeS  °\de'irium  tremens  I 
witnessed.  What  a scene  ! It  was  in  winter 

ahvf  f\°,th.er  and  her  chiIdren  were  gathered 

On  a btnT  SCanty  fir6’  sh‘vering  with  cold 
On  a bed  lay  a ma?  with  a face5sw,ollen  and 

aL\PUrp  e bu®~ the  Rothes  all  in  disorder 
and.  here  and  there  upon  them  blood  which  he 

go.  h,  end,  trembling  like  « fetfV 
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picture  of  terror.  “Oh!  oh!  don’t  torment  me 
-—this  is  hell  upon  earth.”  And  so  he  con* 
tinued  to  cry  out  and  struggle  till  he  fell  back 
in  a convulsion  and  died.  One  circumstance 
was  a little  singular.  . Through  the  whole  of 
his  delirium  he  occasionally  saw  the  rum-sel- 
ler, Mr.  Mason,  among  the  devils,  and  entreat- 
ed him  not  to  set  them  upon  him  ! Could  an 
• artist  possibly  hit  upon  a more  just  representa- 
tion of  the  cruelty  of  rum-selling,  than  a rum- 
seller  delivering  up  the  poor  drunkard  to  the 
hands*  of  devils  to  be  tormqpted  ? 

It  was  only  a week  or  two  after  this  that  I 
saw  another  scene  of  quite  as  dreadful  a cha- 
racter. There  lived  in  a small  house,  half  a 
mile  distant  from  us,  a widow  with  a little  girl, 
her  daughter.  Her  husband  died  of  -disease 
induced  by  intemperance,  before  he  had  wasted 
all  his  estate.  Sne  was  left  at  his  death  with 
what  is.  called  “ a pretty  little  property.”  Her 
only  son  was  then  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  . He  ran  a rapid  career  of  dissipation, 
wasting  still  farther  their  rather  scanty  means, 
instead  of  making  them  a competence,  as  he 
might  have  very  easily  done.  He  at  length 
went  to  sea.  His  mother  became  disheartened, 
and  instead  of  being  improved  in  her  character 
by  her  afflictions,  she  grew  fretful  and  unhappy, 
and  herself  resorted  to  the  bottle  for  relief  from 
her  troubles.  To  her  little  daughter  she  was 
most  ardently  attached — her  intemperance, 
gross  as  it  was,  did  not  destroy  in  her  bosom 
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all  natural  affection,  as  it  sometimes  does.  And 
the  jlittle  girl  loved  her  in  return  as  ardently. 
Loathsome  and  brutal  as  she  often  was  in  her 
drunkenness,  still  she,  was  her  mother, — the 
only  human  being  from  whom  she  received  any 
kindness  day  by  day,  the  only  one  that  took 
care  of  her  and  attended  to  her  hourly  wants. 
And  if  she  sometimes  abused  her  in  a drunken 
fit,  the  fondness  which  she  showed  to  her  when 
she. became  sober  would  make  the  light-hearted 
little  creature, forget  it  all.  After  a while  Mrs. 
Gamer  became  miserably  poor ; her  land,  and 
even  most  of  her  fufhiture  having  passed  gradu- 
ally into  the  hands  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Ma- 
son.; She  how  sent  out  her  little  girl  every  day 
to  beg.  Every  body  felt  an  interest  in  little 
Mary  Garner — in  spite  of  her  rags,  there  was 
something  about  her  exceedingly  attractive. 
Accordingly  she  always  went  home  with  a 
well-filled  basket.  Mrs.  Garner  managed  to 
live  along,  as  many  such  characters  do,  by 
what  means  one  could  hardly  make.  out.  It 
was  a miserable  life,  but  life  it  was.  When  it 
almost  ceased  to  be  life,  as  it  sometimes  did, 
the  town  would  give  its  grudged  pittance.  All 
this  time,  Mr.  Mason,  the  selectman,  who  doled 
out  the.  charities  of  the  town,  supplied  her  with 
ronvand  not  without  pay,  mark  that,  gentle 

reader*  Rum  is  paid  for  often  when  nothing 
else  is.  a 

Early  one  morning  as  I passed  by  her  house, 
I saw  the  door  wide  open,  and  something  lying 
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very  near  it  against  a high  snow  bank,  which 
I found  was  Mrs.  Garner.  She  was  dead. 
Her  clothes  weie  much  burnt,  and  so  was  her 
body.  From  the  appearance  of  things  I at 
once  concluded  that  she  had  caught  her  clothes 
on  fire,  and  had  ran  out,  and  had  rolled  herself 
in  the  snow  to  put  out  the  flames,  and  then  had 
lain  down  in  a state  of  exhaustion  and  died. 

It  ^vas  a bitter  cold  night,  and  she  was  frozen 
stiff.  It  was  a horrid  sight.  I went  into  the 
house  and  there  I saw  a fewr  smouldering  em- 
berssin  the  fire-place,  and  near  by  stood  a stand, 
on  which  was  a candlestick,  the  candle  having 
burnt  down  to  the  socket,  a bottle  with  a little 
rum  left  in  it,  and  a tumbler.  In  an  adjoining 
room  lay  little  Mary  asleep,  unconscious  of  the 
dire  realities  about  her.  I shut  the  door  and 
went  to  call  the  neighbours.  When  we  return- 
ed, the  little  girl  had  roused  from  her  sleep,  and 
finding  that  her  mother  was  not  there,  had  just 
opened  the  door  and  saw  her  lying  dead.  Such 
piteous  cries  I never  heard.  Mother,  mother, 
dear  mother,”  cried  she,  wringing  her  hands. 
When  she  came  to  take  hold  of  her  cold  hand 
she  started  back  with  a shriek,  and  when  she 
saw  her  crisped  and  blackened  flesh,  she  fainted. 
When  she  roused,  the  first  word  she  uttered 
was  “ mother,”  In  a faint  whisper,  and  she  kept 
repeating  it  louder  and  louder  as  she  revived, 
and  for  a long  time  she  cried  out,  mother, 
mother — do  wake  her — she  is  not  dead — no, 

dear  mother  is  not  dead.”  It  seemed  difficult  „ 

n 
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for  her  to  realize  that  she  was  dead — the  mother 
who  the  night  before  had  put  her  to  bed,  and 
kissed  her  and  bade  her  good  night  so  kindly— 

for  this  Mrs.  Garner  did  before  her  solitary  and 
fatal  debauch.  J 

It  was  necessary  that  the  town  should  defray 
*7  expense  of  her  burial,  and  for  this  purpose 
Mr.  Mason  called.  I happened  to  beP  Sere 
when  he  came.  As  he  entered,  the  little  mrl 
seemed  to  shudder  and  shrink  away  from  hirn 
as  from  a viper,  as  worse  than  a viper  he  had 
been  to  her.  I knew  the  cause,  and  I knew 

t^.t  *he  1,0111,3  which  stood  on  that  stand 
was  filled  the  day  before  at  his  shop.  I gave 

hat  man  such  a lecture  as  he  never  had  before. 

■ ,tH,rS  ashr?meu’  and  anSr.v>  and  conscience- 
stncken.  But  there  was  no  penitence  and  no 

sold'  it  mYeP  y t0  ?"  was>  “If  1 bad  not 
sold  it  to  her  somebody  else  would."  “ Mr 

* “ dare  y0U  look  on  that  black- 

ened, stiffened  corpse,  arid  repeat  what  you 

have  just  said—//  / had  nbt  sold  it  to  her , some- 

body  else  would ! Jf  I had*  not  made  this  haul 

Z?Z,M'd  fjSJfk,g’rl  molher/ess>  somebody 
e Mould . If  I l,aci  ,w[  burnt  ur>  her  mother 

Mas™??’  * I7l'lu  Hm°  does  lhat  **"<*,  Mr 
Jnason  ! I don’t  warit  any  of  your  temne 

ranee  lectures,  Mr.  Ma.her,”  said  he  whh  -i 
r °d‘c  hcad.  " If  such  a scene  as’.lris  wiM 

«nce  lecture""/  " ‘'Cpiied  l’  “ 'empe- 

reach  7 nZ  7 °T  any  one  elso  will 

reacti  it.  But  remember,  there  is  a dav  of 
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reckoning,  when  these  horrid  results  of  your 
business  will  confront  you,  and  no  sneer  of 
yours  can  turn  them  aside.  Your  cold  indif- 
ference will  all  be  gone  then.”  He  muttered 
something  about  my  minding  my  own  business, 
and  then  proceeded  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  in  as  unfeeling  a manner  as  he 
had  often  done  for  other  paupers. 

In  came  also  Mr.  Wightman,  from  sheer 
curiosity.  He  sat  down  by  an  old  crone  who 
loved  a drop  now  and  then,  and  as  she  detailed 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would 
utter  every  now  and  then  his  usual  stupid 
response,  “ I want  to  know.”  He  went  straight 
home  to  his  bar,  as  Mr.  Mason  did  to  nis 
counter,  to  deal  out  as  freely  as  ever — what 
shall  I call  it — “ distilled  death  and  damna- 
tion'?”—a hard  name,  it  is  true,  but  who,  in 
view  of  such  a case,  will  not  say  it  is  a just 
one? 

In  my  next  I shall  give  an  account  of  some 
instances  of  reformation  among  us,  for  we 
have  been  at  work  here  in  the  temperance 
cause  during  the  past  year,  and  have  met  with 
the  same  encouraging  results  that  have  been  so 
extensively  realized  in  other  places. 


I 


1W 


No.  y. 

j 

I promised  in  my  last  number  to  give  in  my 
next  a description  of  some  cases  of  reforma- 
tion in  our  village.  We  have  had  some  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  and  a sketch  of 
them  will  afford  a key  to  some  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  present  temperance  move- 
ment is  based,  and  must  depend  for  its  success. 

ihe  reader  will  recollect  that  I said  there 
were  two  taverns  in  the  centre  of  the  village- 
one  kept  by  a Mr.  Wightman,  a lazy,  slipshod,- 
inoffensive  sort  of  a man,  and  the  other  by  a 
Mr.  Branson,  a vile,  noisy,  profane  gambler, 
but  shrewd  and  active,  and  of  pretty  good  ap- 
pearance. His  tavern  was  of  course  the  popu- 
ar  one.  In  front  of  it  is  a piazza  running  its 

^K^and  a long  bench  is  fastened 
against  the  wall  between  the  two  doors.  Un- 
der this  piazza  you  might  often  see  on  a sum- 
mer  s day  quite  a little  collection  of  village  t 
worthies  telling  stories,  or  discussing  politics 
and  other  grave  matters.  Among  them  were 

R°omaderrt  er  Str,°nS>  marked  charac‘ers. 

manwith  « lnir°dVce  y°u  t0  them-  That 
free  hlrt?  weather-beaten  face,  of  a frank, 

the  hiimo  d e*Pr°sslon>  wilh  a bold  dash  of 
he  humorous,  is  Captain  Carson,  who  has  fol- 

frb  of  tHe  T WS  life‘  Ho  is  a jovial  mat 
anecdote,  and  shrewd  and  sententious 
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ill  his  remarks.  He  is  just  now  telling  a story 
See  how  his  little  audience  swallow  his  yarn, 
with  mouths  w‘de  open.  Close  by  him  sits  a 
Mr.  Clark,  with  his  hat  canted  to  one  side,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  you  can 
read  his  intention  to  beat  the  Captain’s  story 
as  soon  as  he  finishes  it.  He  is  a knowing 

man.  He  can  talk  theology  with  the  parson” 

medicine  with  the  doctor,  law  with  the  law- 
yer,  m short,  every  thing,  with  every  body, 
with  perfect  ease  and  assurance.  Meanwhile 
he  supports  not  his  family,  but  they  support 

m walks  about,  flourishing  his  cane, 

which  he  does  with  a grace  all  his  own,  as  if 
he  was  a man  on  whom  not  only  a family,  but 
the  whole  community  depended.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  telling  large  stories,  especially  when  a 
little  moved  by  the  spirit  within,  and  the  Cap- 
tain is  always  fond  of  quizzing  him  about  his 
stories.  Listen  to  him  now.  Captain  Carson 
has  just  finished  his  story  about  a poor  sailor, 
who  suffered  vastly  from  an  inflamed  foot,  far 
away  from  land,  the  treatment  of  which  he 
managed,  of  course,  successfully.  “Well,” 
says  Mr.  Clark,  “ now  Captain,  you  didn’t 
manage  that  foot  right.  It  might  have  been 
cured  in  less  than  half  that  time.  I once  had 
an  inflammation  in  my  foot.  I applied  a poul- 
tice made  with  catnip,  and  wormwood,  and 
Indian  posy  and  rum  (describing  very  minutely 
the  mode  of  preparation  and  application,)  and 
the  result  wras  that  the  inflammation  all  wrent 
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into  the  great  toe,  and  then  when  it  went  from 
there  it  popped  like  a pistol !” — giving  a very- 
graceful  toss  up  of  his  cane — “ Pon  my  word, 
it  did.”  “ Did  it  split  your  toe,  and  did  it  hit 
any  body,  Mr.  Clark V1  asked  the  Captain  with 
the  most  quizzical  look  imaginable.  But  in 
spite  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  story,  and  the 
burst  of  laughter  which  followed  the  Captain’s 
inquiry,  Mr.  C.  swore  that  it  was  true  as 
gospel. 

That  bold-looking  man  that  stands  leaning 
against  the  pillar  of  the  piazza,  is  Mr.  James, 
a thoroughly  bad  man,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Branson,  and  like  him,  a gambler.  He  j 

has  some  wit — enough  to  make  a joke  against  1 

every  thing  good — sufficiently  witty  to  excite  j 
a laugh  among  the  frequenters  of  a tavern. 

Next  to  him  stands  a roughly  dressed  man, 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  once  a farmer,  and 
owned  a very  large  farm,  which  he  lost  by  rum 
and  the  law.  Tne  geese  of  a neighbouring 
farmer  were  very  troublesome,  and  he  shot 
several  of  them,  ^hey  then  went  to  law  about  • j 
this  and  some  other  matters,  and  were  in  a ■ 
constant  quarrel  for  many  years,  keeping  up 
their  spunk  all  this  time  with  rum — else  they  I 
would  have  settled  their  difficulty  almost  at 
the  outset.  The  conclusion  was,  that  both  lost 
their  farms,  and  both  became  drunkards. 

Vastly  more  foolish  were  they  than  the  geese 
they  quarrelled  about,  and  yet  that  Mr.  John- 
son, you  can  see  by  his  face,  is  not  naturally  a 


fool.  Rum  often  makes  wiser  men  than  he 
very  foolish. 

Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  that 
grave-looking  man  that  sits  in  an  arm-chair 
opposite  the  captain.  It  is  Squire  Jones,  a 
lawyer.  He  is  seen  in  Mr.  Branson’s  piazza 
only  occasionally,  and  he  is  very  cautious  not 
to  take  his  seat  there  except  with  company 
rather  above  the  loafer  order.  You  see  a few 
ot  the  ragged  and  dirty-shirted  drinkers  stand- 
mg  mound.  When  they  form  any  thing  more 
than  the  out-skirts  of  the  little  company  there 
assembled,  he  retires,  though  he  is  as  much  of 
a drunkard  as  any  of  them.  He  drinks  mostly 
in  private,  and  very  seldom  at  a bar. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  some  time 
since  in  relation  to  Squire  Jones.  At  a tem- 
perance meeting  Captain  Carson  was  present, 
but  Squire  Jones  was  not,  though  many  of  his 
friends  were  and  some  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives. After  the  lecturer  had  finished  his  re- 
marks, Captain  Carson,  who  was  rather  tipsy, 
got  up  and  said,  “ I spose,  though  I d— don’t 
know,  that  Pm  the  only  drunkard  p — present 
in  the  s — sembly,  but  (raising  his  voice  to  a 
high  pitch  and  looking  all  around)  Squire 
Jones  wh — where  are  you — I say,  Squire  Jones, 
where  are  youV ’ The  effect  on  the  audience 
you  can  imagine  better  than  I can  describe. 
It  was  placing  the  secret,  genteel,  parlour- 
drunkard  just  where  he  belonged,  on  a level 
with  the  open,  bar-room  sot.  “But  Squire 


Jones  where  are  you,”  became  at  once  a by- 
word m the  village,  and  it  is  to  this  day  at  the 
tongues  ends  of  all  the  boys  in  the  streets. 

at  short  little  man  with  a quick  mo  vine 
black  eye,  that  stands  behind  the  wise  Mr. 
~“$rk  cC^a‘r’ Is  a Crowell,  a shoemaker, 

"? oae  he  is  t0°-  He  is  a periodi- 
cal  drinker  for  the  most  part.  He  loses  enough 

oTA,men-an  S^nds  enough  of  his  earninfs, 
to  make  his  family  miserably  poor;  though 

as 'good' a h0t  h°r  jh‘S  Tcgl?  habit’  he  wou!dSbe 

vill?^d  wUtban,d  and father  as  there  is  in  the 
village.  He  has  long  been  the  dupe  of  the  vile 

Mr.  Branson  and  his  friend  Mr.  James,  who 

continue  to  filch  from  him  all  his  loose  change 

whenever  he  gets  on  a spree.  He  is  a socfal 

tion’tontheyfun.See  ^ 15  enJOying  lhe  conversa- 

Now  just  notice  for  a moment  that  ragged 
dirty,  long-bearded  man,  that  is  hitching  a 
orse  to  that  post.  It  is  Mr.  Branson’s  hosfler 
He  steps  up  int0  the  piazza  t0  jo^X  “Sup 

SthThe  SdS’  anr  da,res  t0  cra^k  a jokeSeven 
with  the  Squire,  for  he  knows  that  the  Sauire 

l»rmlltandy.a\we!las  ba  'oves  rum?  How 
gone  bv  ™ h'SnWho  e aPPearance ! He  is 
C Uh  , " say  there  is  no  hope  of 

tl™  I.  "ut. that  same  man,  reader,  has  been  in 

eges,SanlbCeSdfiheearth  in  P^of  priv? 

b^te±re,;;aS  drfggeLd  dow"  from  th®nce 
bar-room^ond  £ 
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So,  I have  introduced  vou  rp^r  ^ 
p i a zza ? h L e ? ‘me  ‘"J16  Sroup’in  Mr.  Brand’s 
again  a few  months  after?' The  group  y?uTe 
Whyf fe  CafPtain /arson8  is  Lt  there? 

demof  thP  w n f°rmelman’  and  the  Presi- 
ded f»S?  Tashl"g.ton  Total  Abstinence  So- 

have  he  honour  to  be  Secretary8  Mr.  Crowell 
the  httle  shoemaker,  is  not  there.  He  also  is 
reformed,  and  his  family  are  happy,  and  he  is 
at  h>s  last,  working  for  fhdr  support 
mstead  of  idling  away  his  time  in  gossip  under 
Mr.  Branson’s  piazza  and  drinkin|  at  his  bar. 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  farmer,  is  not  there.'  He  has 
ceased  to  be  so  much  of  a goose  as  to  frequent 
Mr.  Branson  s bar,  and  is  thinking  about  join- 
‘nS  our  So«ety.  The  hostler  fs  not  there, 
neither  is  he  on  Mr.  Branson’s  premises.  His 

ihf^6?aS  CaSt  off~he  is  changed  back  from 
!?h'  b,rule-t0  the  man— and  that  countenance 
whmh  a few  months  ago  was  the  seat  of  the 
stupid  leer  of  the  sot  is  now  beaming  with  vir- 
tue and  intelligence.  Dr.  Newton  (for  this 
same  ragged  hostler  was  once  a physician  of 
great  promise)  is  now  labouring  as  a lecturer 
m the  service  of  our  Society,  and  he  intends 
soon  to  establish  himself  again  in  the  practice 
ot  his  profession.  His  history  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  at  another  time  I will  give  it  to  vou. 
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Even  Squire  Jones  is  not  there.  But  it  is  not 
because  he  has  reformed — he  is  as  much  a 
drunkard  as  ever.  It  is  because  it  has  become 
more  disreputable  since  the  formation  of  our 
Society  to  be  seen  lounging  about  a tavern. 

But  who  do  now  compose  the  group  in  that 
piazza?  A sorry  company  of  dirty  loafers, 
with  the  wise  Mr.  Clark  for  an  oracle,  and  the 
vile  Mr;  James  for  his  echo.  Mr.  Branson’s 
“ occupation”  is  nearly  “ gone,”  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  our  Washington  Society  that  it 
shall  be  entirely  so. 

Now  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  characters 
of  the  persons  whom  I have  described,  we  shall 
see  why  it  is  that  some  of  them  are  reformed, 
and  not  others.  Reformation  is  not  a haphaz- 
ard business.  This  will  be  found  to  be  true — 
that  character  has  vastly  more  to  do  with  the 
uestion  of  a drunkard’s  reformation  than  the 
egree  to  which  the  intemperate  habit  has 
reached.  I use  the  word  character  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  including  all  that  makes  up 
the  man. 

Of  that  little  group  Mr.  Clark  is  altogether 
too  wise  to  learn  any  thir.'g,  especially  to  learn 
the  simple  lesson  of  tetotalism.  He  knows  all 
about  it.  He  knows  how  to  promote  the  cause 

0,\i!jen^eranCe  ^e^er  than  priests  and  priest- 
ridden  men  and  women  ana  reformed  drunk- 
ards. He  is  a very  Solomon.  He  never  will 
“ become  a fool  that  he  may  be  wise” — not  he. 

But  why  was  not  the  Squire  reformed? 


Could  he  not,  with  all  his  acuteness,  see  that 
he  is  running  a career,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
wi!  rum  Ins  respectability,  his  happiness,  his 
soul  r He  may  see  this  at  times,  and  tremble 
at  the  prospect  for  the  moment,  but  it  is  soon 
forgotten.  He  has  created  in  himself,  secretly 
for  the  most  part,  an  appetite,  which  it  needs 
influences  from  without  to  help  him  to  over- 
come; but  wrapped  up  in  the  dignity  which 
his  station  throws  around  him,  he  shuts  up  the 
avenues,  bv  "which  these  influences  can  reach 
him.  He  is  left  therefore  to  fight  alone  with 
temptation.  His  resistance  is  almost  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  weak  and  soon  given  over.  If  1 
he  were  the  frank,  open,  social  drunkard  that  : 
Captain  Carson  was,  he  might  then,  like  him,  j 
have  been  reached  and  perhaps  recovered. 

Compare  now  the  case  of  Crowell,  the  shoe- 
maker, with  that  of  Branson’s  boon  companion, 
the  gambling  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Crowell  was 
the  more  confirmed  drunkard  of  the  two,  so 
far  as  the  degree  of  appetite  is  concerned.  He 
was  often  fairly  in  the  gutter,  while  it  is  very 
seldom  that  Mr.  James  has  been  seen  absolute- 
ly drunk.  But  Mr.  Crowell  had  in  his  sober 
moments  honourable  feelings,'  a sense  of  re- 
spectability, affection  for  his  family — these  and 
other  motives  which  could  be  appealed  to.  He 
was  vicious  only  in  consequence  of  his  intem- 
perance ; while  the  intemperance  of  Mr.  James 
was  rather  the  product  than  the  cause  of  his 
other  vicious  propensities. 
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Th?S  in  my  view  is  a very  important  distinc- 
tion, in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  reforma- 
tion in  different  cases.  It  teaches  us  one  very 
useful  lesson.  JV zver  despair  of  the  reformation 
of  any  drunkard , however  low  he  may  have  got 
in  his  intemperance — hoivever  strongly  the  dis- 
ease, for  it  is  such , is  fastened  upon  him,  pro- 
vided THAT  WHEN  HE  IS  SOBER,  THERE  ARE  ANY 
GENEROUS  FEELINGS  IN  HIS  BOSOM,  ANY  GOOD  MO- 
TIVES, TO  WHICH  YOU  CAN  APPEAL  WITH  ANY  SORT 

of  effect.  If  there  be  one  chord  that  you  can 
touch  and  awaken  proper  feeling,  persevere  in 
your  efforts,  though  he  fall  again  and  again. 
But  if  the  drunkard  be  a disorganizer,  a hater 
of  good  doings,  a bad  citizen,  a bad  husband 
and  father,  aside  from  intemperance — if  his 
heart  be  exceedingly  depraved,  and  his  drunk- 
enness is  merely  a consequence  of  his  badness 
of  heart;  there  is  no  hope  of  his  restoration, 
till  his  heart  is  changed — till  the  source  of  his 
intemperance  and  his  other  bad  propensities  is 1 
purged  by  religion.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  I 
that  after  all,  religion  must  be  made  the  basis' 
of  this  temperance  reformation  now  going  on,  j 
if  we  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  and  permanently 
successful.  Motives  from  other  sources  mayi 
be  and  often  are  appealed  to  with  great  effect, 
such  as  regard  for  character,  affection  for  one’s 
tamuy,  self-respect  and  the  desire  for  respecta- 
b™y>  tl?etl0Te  fo*  rational  happiness,  &c.,  but 
s ill  let  it  be  written  as  with  a sunbeam,  that 
the  “ rock  of  salvation”  is  the  same  to  &e 
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drunkard  as  to  every  other  sinner,  the  only 

planted^  °f  Safe'y  °n  Which  h‘S  feet  can  b® 

rJ"  t!’ls  c°nnex'°n  I notice  a very  interesting 

fn  th»h  J He  r®formatlon  of  ‘he  drunkard  is,  ' 
in  these  days  of  wonders,  often,  very  often  the 

means  of  introducing  religion  to  Ws  heart. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  t The  man  has  been 
suddenly  aroused  from  his  delusive  dream  of 
vice.  It  seems  to  him,  now  that  he  has  escaped 
from  the  spell  with  which  the  monster  intem- 
perance has  so  long  bound  him,  that  he  has 
awakened  to  an  entirely  new  world  of  thought 
and  feeling.  His  bosom  is  accordingly  opened 
to  the  influence  of  motives,  and  what  motives 

?,r!  ™?r®  cat'ula!e,d  lo  act  strongly  upon  him 
than  those  offered  by  religion  ? His  heart  too 
is  softened  by  the  kindness  and  sympathy, 
which  have  been  extended  to  him  by  those 
who  have  praved  and  laboured  for  his  restora- 
tion.  And  as  he  looks  back  upon  the  degrada- 
tion and  misery  from  which  he  has  been  saved, 
how  can  he  help  breaking  forth  in  thanksmv- 
mg . to  God,  and  devoting,  with  the  deepest 
pemtence  and  the  warmest  love,  his  future  life 
to  his  service.  I should  like  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  topic,  but  my  limits  warn  me  to  el<?se. 

I would  merely  add,  let  clergymen  and  all  good 
mgn  see  to  it,  that  they  neglect  not  the  wide 
held  of  usefulness  laid  open  before  them  by  the 
present  temperance  movement.  Enter  into  it 
and  reap  the  rich  harvest. 

in 
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In  my  next  I will  continue  my  sketches  of 
tl|e  reformation  in  our  village. 


No.  VI. 

The  Washington  Society,  though  it  has  been 
in  existence  but  a few  months,  has  produced  a 
very  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  vil- 
lage. Lounging  about  the  taverns,  which  has 
been  an  extensive  business  here,  is  now  pretty 
much  given  up.  Beside  those  who  are  fully 
reformed,  there  are  many  others  who  have  of 
late  kept  away  from  the  tavern,  and  many 
others  still  who  do  not  go  there  so  often  as 
they  used  to  do.  The  other  day,  as  Mr.  Wight- 
man  stood  in  his  vacant  bar-room,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  usual,  whistling,  and 
looking  out  at  the  window,  he  saw  his  fellow 
tavern-keeper  standing  in  his  piazza,  casting 
occasionally  a wishful  look  up  and  down  the 
street,  probably  to  spy,, some  old  customer 
wending  his  way  to  tne  wonted  point  of  at- 
traction, but  in  vain.  Sympathy  prompted 
him  to  step  across  the  way,  and  mingle  Jus 
sorrows  with,  those  of  Mr.  Branson.  “ Well, 
Mr.  Wightman,”  said  Mr.  B.,  as  he  approached, 
“they  say  old  Jim  Jackson  has  joined  the  cold  - 
water  fanatics/’  “I  want  to  know!”  drawled 
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-M,  Wightman,  with  the  most  lugubrious 

busta^Mr V™656  "T  3re  inJu°ingour 
Business,  Mr  Branson,— they  certainly  are 

est  look.  Why  it’s  as  malancholy  as  Sunday 

here  in  your  piazza,  and  its  jest  so  in  my  bar- 

:‘Poh’  P^they-ll  allbe  back  again 
. g ^s  breeze  ;s  a little  blown  over.”  “You 
think  sol”  “Yes  I do.  There’s  Crowel  noUo 

savh/maf^iv  ast  tJalnln8-  To  be  sure,  they 

to^nnk  13  confe|fon>  and  promised  not 
to  drink  any  more.  But  he  wont  stick,  you 

been't  L And  there’s  Johnson-he’s 

been  talking  about  joining;  but  he  was  at  my 

house  last  night,  and  drank  considerable,  and 
so  was  Robinson,  too.”  At  this  piece  of  com- 
forting intelligence, Mr.  Wightman’s  lugubrious 
countenance  assumed  an  unwonted  brightness 

took  h7  ofAhe  shoulders  was  gone,  he 

took  his  right  hand  from  the  pocket,  to  express 

his  pleasure  by  a significant  snap  of  the  fingers, 

and  uttered  his  usual,  “I  want  to  know,”  with 

vastly  less  of  a drawl  than  he  commonly  did. 

What  a miserable  business  rum-selling  is,  when 

those  who  follow  it  are  driven  to  get  their 

crumbs  of  comfort  from  the  downfall  of  the 

reformed,  and  their  return  to  degradation  and 

Just  at  this  moment,  old  Jim  Jackson,  as 
Mr.  Branson  called  him,  came  along.  He  was 
an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  but  appeared  as  if 
he  were  over  seventy,  for  intemperance  had 
niade  sad  havoc  of  his  physical  energies.  He 
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was  pale,  and  bent  over,  and  tottering  in  his 
walk.  What  a wonder  is  this  man’s  reforma- 
tion! A habit  of  forty-five  years’  growth, 
adhered  to  in  spite  of  all  the  evil  which  he 
saw  it  bringing  upon  him  arid  upon  his  family, 
is  as-  it  were  in  a twinklijig  dislodged  and 
cast  out ! An  appetite  which  has  grown  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength 
through  a long  life,  and  .has  thus  become 
a part  of  the  man,  is  in  his  old  age  resist- 
ed and  conquered ! What  a Victory!  Well  may 
we  call  such  cases  a resurrection.  Men, 
dead  for  years,  (some,  like  tliis  man,  for  nearly 
half  a century)  to  all  the  motives  of  interest, 
and  affection,  and  reason,  j have  arisen  like 
men,  to  act  like  men!  Menj  doomed,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  death,  and  that  the  hopeless  death 
of  the  drunkard— anticipating  the  horrors  of 
that  death  by  self-inflicted  I misery  and  wo — • 
living  year  after  year  just  this  side  of  absolute 
death,  and  all  the  time  in  danger  of  death  from 
the  thousand  accidents  to  \yhich  the  drunkard 
is  exposed — given  up  by  their  friends  and  the 
community,  not  only  as  outcasts,  but  as  lost,  and 
in  that  sense  dead — is  it  ndf  like  a resurrection, 
to  see  such  men  arise,  afid  cast  off  their  rags, 
and  purge  themselves  of  theijr  filth,  and  stand  up 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  spea^  out  like  men  “ the 
words  of  truth  and  sobernejss,”  and  ring  their 
loud  appeals  in  the  ear  of  the  cruel  murderers 
of  their  peace,  the  rum-sellers ! 

Well,  Mr.  Jackson,”  said  Mr.  Branson,  so- 
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T ^joined  the  cold  water  society  ” « Ye* 
I have;  have  you  any  objection  sir?”  <<Whv 

off  You’ll  get  sick  I’n"  Zid?" aWeMrn%ht 

“Your  viLWsTuffyhaSSred  t0ne  °f  kindneS • 

back,  all  the  time.YbdiSfth^t  if' iYad  yearS 
drank  any  of  it  I shodd  be  aV  straStn7H 
nimble  aS  anyotfifer  man  of  sixty”  “.Rut  T 
thought,”  said  Mr.  B Y'  y,  j , 15,11  1 

tism  that  bent  you  ov’er  so.’  “S  deaTof 
what  people  call  rheumatism  oughf  to  be  called 

oSTmf ‘1’  qUickty  reP'ied  kelson  The 

m L then  ^ent  on  t0  Slve  these  two  drunk- 

charactered  Mr  °f  a Very  Prac,ical 

thnt  * n j l-  ^ransorL  was  rather  sorry 
that  he  stopped  him  to  talk  with  him,  just  as 

thpn*^°thea  rum'selIers  have  been  sorry  when 

usLnVeifaWnt a;ef?rmed  man  ia'o  a dx"s- 

are  nr^'f  1 W*  kln<t  °f  contest  in  which  they 

sneaPSf ' ?>l  bften'  A reformed  man! 

speaking  of  the  blessedness  of  the  change  from 
drunkenness  to  sobriety,  is  such  a living 
monstratton  of  the  baseness  of  their  busfness, 

1 ‘heyduai1  under  his  well-directed  shafts. 

oldn  !W>  duyS  aS°  ic^anccd  to  be  passing  the 
jL j-ffS  h°?°V  Every  thing  about  it  looked 
very  differently  from  what  it  did  a few  weeks 

• a hals  and  raSs  "ere  stuffed  out  of 
ne  windows— the  broken  gate  was  mended— 
me  rubbish  strown  about  the  yard  was  alb 
batncrcd  up— m short,  a different  genius  seemed 

10* 
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to  preside  over  the  whole  sciene.  “Windows 
all  mended  up,  Mr.  Jackson,”  was  my  salutation. 

“Yes,  a pane  of  glass  costs  Only  just  as  much 
as  a glass  of  grog,”  was  the  'characteristic  re- 
ply. I could  not  help  going  jin  to  see  whether 
the  reform  was  as  great  insidd  as  it  was  outside. 

I found  it  to  be  still  more  cbmplete,  just  as  I 
expected. , For  home,  the  place  where  the  re- 
formed drunkard  finds  his  chief  delight  when 
he  has  such  a wife  as  Mrs.  Jackson  is,  is  the 
place  where  of  all  others  the  reform  is  most 
manifest.  The  change  is  thorough  here.  The 
vestiges  of  intemperance  are  effaced  most 
effectually  of  all  from  the  fireside.  The  con- 
trast between  former  penury  and  misery,  and 
resent  thrift  and  happiness,  is  most  observable 
ere.  The  wife,  rejoicing  over  her  husband’s 
reform,  with  alacrity  plies  her  every  art,  to 
make  this  spot  all  that  home  should  be.  Per- 
haps, through  her  discouragements  she  had  in 
years  past  become  somewhat  of  a slattern ; f 
but  now  a load  seems  taken  from  her,  and  with  I 
light  foot  she  springs  about,  and  manages  to  1 

keep  the  whole  house  in  perfect  order  and  1 

cleanliness.  The  windows  let  in  a bright  light, 
unobstructed  by  dirt  and  cobwebs,  upon  the 
scoured  tables  and  floors,  and  the  shining  tins 
and  dishes,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is 
cheerful. 

It  was  thus  that  I found  matters  at  old  Mr. 
Jackson’s.  His  wife  is  a quick-moving,  black- 
eyed  little  woman,  who  has,  in  spite  of  her 
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husband’s  drunkenness,  accomplished  a good 
deal  in  her  day.  She  has  brought  up  a large 
family  of  children,  who  are  all  well  settled  in 
the  world.  Two  of  her  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  were  at  home  at  this  time  on  a visit. 
They  wept  tears  of  joy,  as  the  good  old  wo- 
man blessed  me  as  the  chief  instrument  of  her 
husband’s  reformation.  I wept,  too,  reader, 
for  I could  not  help  it.  And  I often  weep,  as 
I think  of  myself,  once  the  degraded,  ragged, 
miserable  inmate  of  the  Alms-House  at  Nor- 
wich, and  now  taken  out  of  the  very  mire  of 
intemperance,  and  exalted  to  be  a co-worker 
with  God  himself  in  redeeming  others  from 
the  same  degradation!  Why  ia it  that  I,  instead 
of  having  been,  like  thousands  of  others,  chased 
out  of  this  world  by  the  scorpion  stings  of 
delirium  tremens  and  made  to  fill  a drunkard's 
grave,  and  go  down  to  a drunkard’s  doom, 
have  been  thus  plucked  as  a brand  from  the 
burning,  and  even  been  honoured  as  an  instru- 
ment of  salvation  to  others?  The  grace  of 
God,  the  grace  of  God,  has  done  it. 

A little  distance  beyond  Mr.  Jackson’s,  stands 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Crocker,  at  which  I called 
the  same  day.  Here  I found  a very  different 
scene.  The  fences  were  broken  down,  the 
gate  was  bolstered  up  with  a log,  the  yard  was 
lumbered  up  with  all  sorts  of  broken  things, 
an  axe  lay  across  some  rails  (probably  stolen) 
which  were  partly  cut  up  for  firewood.  I 
opened  the  door,  which  hung  rather  dubiously 
at  least  upon  its  hinges,  and  went  in.  The 
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windows  were  stuffed  with  hats  and  coats,  and 
the  panes  that  were  still  in,  were  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  casting  ‘a  dim,’  but  not 
religious  light,’  into  as  gloomy  and  disordered 
an  apartment  as  you  ever  saw.  A table  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  fish-bones, 
potato-skins,  slops,  dirty  crockery  &c.,  scat- 
tered over  its  greasy  surface.  Two  ragged 
boys  stood  by  the  scanty  fire.  On  a bed  lay  a 
sick  child,  its  pale  face  peeping  out  from  under 
a pile  of  ragged  bed-clothes.  In  a chair  was 
tied  a little  chubby  fellow,  crying  with  all  his 
imght  because  its  patience  was  wearied  out. 
Ihe  sluttish  mother,  who  was  busy  washing 

wftht  r I-mmw  inVcried  out  t0  the  little  one 
with  a horridly  harsh  voice,  “be  still,”  and  as 

lhat  did  not  answer,  she  twitched  it  out  of  the 

chair  and  gave  it  a good  shaking,  and  then  as 

it  cried  louder  still,  she  picked  up  a piece  of 

dirty-  floor,  and  putting  it 

see  ifton  ra  Said  “there-  take  ‘hat  f nd 

I ''/0"  can  ‘ st°P  ydur  noise.”  To  cap  the 
hmax,  at  one  end  of  the  room  sat  Crocker 
himself,  with  patched,  filthy  clothes,  his  beard 

side TndeknnCWth’  hi,?-hat  dented  in  uPon  °ne 
?.  and  pulled  over  his  eyes,  tipped  back  in 

the  'gentlest  kind1?6"  v**'  A shake  not  of 
rrrnrf  ntlest  *ind  from  his  spouse  produced  a 

wam»d  Jren’  “ kere’  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  Mather 
wants  td  see  you,”  uttered  in  the  haMdSf 
tone  ever  woman’s  voice-pul  on, 
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piece  of  flesh  to  motion.  He  saluted  me  with 
a how  d’ye  do  and  a nod,  not  exactly  in  Ches- 
terneldian  style. 

After  I had  done  my  errand,  I talked  with 
him  about  drinking.  He  said  that  he  did  drink 
but  little.  “No  one,”  said  he,  “can  sav  that 
they  ever  saw  me  drunk.  I’ve  been  a"  little 
elevated  1 know  training  days  and  so  on,  but 
not  drunk,  Mr.  Mather— no,  not  drunk,  sir.”  As 
he  said  this,  he  cast  a sideway  glance  at  his 
hat,  as  if  he  wanted  to  pick  it  up,  but  hardly 
dared  ^venture  the  attempt  lest  he  should  show 
that  he  was  even  then  rather  more  than  “a 
little  elevated.”  “If  you  dont  drink  but  little,” 
said  1,  “ how  is  it  that  you  are  so  poor  V9  “ I 
have  a great  family  to  support,  I would  have 
you  know,  sir,”  replied  he,  straightening  himself 
up  with  great  dignity.  - Yes,  yes,”  added  his 
™»who  also  loves  the  bottle,  “ poor  folks,  Mr. 

^Mather,  have  to  get  along  as  they  can.”  “T 
know,”  said  1,  “that  you  have  a large  family, 
but  if  you  drink  no  rum  you  might  have  enough, 
and  you  and  your  children  need  not  be  ragged 
as  you  now  are.”  “You  seem  to  despise  my 
clothes,  sir,  and  I know  they  are  none  of  the 
best.  But  I am  a working  man,  sir,  and  dress 
accordingly,  sir.  i cares  very  little  for  out- 
side show,  sir.  I go  for  comfort  here,  sir,” 
hand  to  the  region  of  his  heart.  I 
he  meant  the  comfort  of  the  good 
Mature,  as  he  was  wont  to  go  for  that  kind  of 
^P^^ort  pretty  often  to  the  tavern*  and  rum- 
filiojp;  But  he  added,  as  explanatory,  “ a good 
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conscience  is  the  thing,  sir. , I go  for  that,  and 
not  for  outside  show,  sir.”  Such  was  the 
laughable  reply  of  this  ragged,  filthy  wretch, 
covered  all  over  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  the  “outside  show,”  of  drunken  poverty. 
The  conversation  continued  for  some  time 
longer,  and  this  conscientious  despiser  of  “ out- 
sicte  show,”  prated  of  the  da^ggrs  with  which 
cold-water  societies  threaten  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  What  great  patriots,  what  senti- 
nel^ on  the  watch  towers  of  liberty,  drunkards 
'jare,  yes,  and  rum-sellers  too  ! 

If  my  limits  would  permit,  I would  describe 
one  or  two  more  interesting  cases  of  reforma- 
tionjin  our  village,  contrasting  them  with  cases 
of  an  opposite  character,  but  I must  close. 

^ Our  Washington  Society  is  in  a flourishing 
condition.  We  meet  together  very  often,  and 
once  in  a while  we  have  a public  meeting  in 
the  meeting  house.  We  have  a curious  mix- 
ture^of  the  grave  and  the, comical  at  some  of 
o.ur  meetings  of  a familiar  character  which  we 
hold  at  different  houses  in  the  village.  Our 
president,  Capt.  Carson,  and  Wilson,  the  gene- 
rous, sailor,  who  was  with  me  in  the  alms- 
house at  Norwich,  amuse  us  with  their 
“yarns.”  Dr.  Newton,  the  quondam  hostler 
of  Mr.  Branson,  is  always  full  of  instruction, 
and  the  other  members  detail  a great  variety 
of  facts,  and  make  many  very  shrewd  remarks. 
I will  give  you  a description  of  one  of  our 
public  meetings  in  my  next. 
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No.  VII. 

, ^ this  number  I will  fulfil  the  promise,  made 
in  my  last,  to  give  a description  of  one  of  our 
temperance  meetings. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  give  a full  report  of  the 
different  speeches,  but  shall  make  such  ex- 
tracts from  them  as  I think  will  interest  the 
reader.  The  first  speech  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Carson,  which  was  well-spiced  with  nau- 
tical phrases.  After  describing  some  incidents 
from  his  own  personal  experience  to  illustrate 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  he  thus  concluded : 
“ So,  you  see,  my  friends,  that  all  my  life  time 
I have  been  running  on  shoals  arid  quicksands 
and  rocks.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the  rum- 
sellers — they  are  all  along  every  coast,  holding 
out  false  lights  to  decoy  the  mariner  on  the 
sea  of  life,  and  when  they  have  made  him  run 
on  the  rocks,  and  he  is  wrecked,  they  have  no 
pity  for  him — not  they.  T7i cy  busy  themselves 
in  picking  up  all  of  the  wreck  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  they  leave  the  poor  mari- 
ner to  take  care  of  himself — and  if  he  perish, 
they  care  not — O,  these  wreckers  can’t  leave 
their  profitable  and  honourable  business  just  then 
to  throw  him  a bit  of  rope,  or  reach  him  a 
hand,  or  heave  him  a plank.  A box  of  goods, 
or  a piece  of  the  wreck  is  more  brojitable  to 
them,  than  the  salvation  of  a sailor’s  life  or 
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his  soul — and  so,  if  they  are  side  by  side, 
they’ll  haul  up  the  box,  or  the  piece  of  wreck, 
and  let  the  sailor  sink  to  a watery  grave  ! 

- This  is  not  all.  There  is  a set  of  men,  com- 
monly known  as  Washingtonians,  that  are  here 
and  there  along  some  coasts,  who  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  the  shipwrecked  mariner. 
;They  have  their  life-boats,  and- they  are  ever 
1-eady  to  throw  a rope,  or  to  Jdo  any  thing  to 
save  their  fellow-men  from  destruction.  But  I 
have  known  these  wreckers  to  destroy  their 
life-boats,  and  even  to  take  away  from  the 
Washingtonians  their  planks  and  ropes,  and 
that  too,  when  the  cryl&^ln  was  ringing  in 
their  ears.  I’ll  tell  you  wmBrfc  saw  once  with 
my  o\yn  eyes.  A poor  sailor,  was  swimming 
to  thp  shore,  and,  exhausted  with  the  effort, 
was  just  ready  to  sink.  A Washingtonian 
threw  out  to  him  a rope,  and  as  he  held  one 
end  in  his  hand,  one  of  these  wreckers  attack- 
ed him',  and  undertook-  toUake  from  him  the 
rope.  The  struggle  was  a severe  one;  but, 
thanks  to  God,  the  Washingtonian  held  fast  to 
the  rope , andxhrew  the  rum-seller  off  with  all  his 
might— and  then,  heave  0,  and  the  sailor  was 
saved.  0,  what  joy  filled  the  sailor’s  heart; 
yesuand  the  good  Washingtonian’s  too ! That 
sailor,  my  friends,  was  the  speaker— and  what 
reason  have  I to  bless  the  Washingtonians,  and 
1 was  going  to  say,  to  curse  these  wreckers, 
the  rum-sellers.  But  no.  Hard  and  cruel  as 
their  treatment  of  me  has  been,  I must  not 
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curse  or  hate  them t 

them,  that  they  may  reptm  InTre  ^ f?r 
this  great  evil.  7 P ’ 3nd  cease  to  d° 

“ But  even  this  is  not  all.  To  cap  the  climav 

h!tefITrelkerS  have  the  ™P«dence  to  cTaim 

that  their  business  is  an  honourable  and  honeS 

business,  and  they  raise  a hue  and  cry  about 

the  Washingtonians,  and  complain  that  thev 

are  destroying  their  means  of  getting  a liveh- 

hood  . O,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  to  hear  them 

talk  m this  way,  and  it’s  hard  work,  I can  tell 

Kern  " en°Ugh  '°  be  able  t0  P™" 

m“  rr  abnUt  l.lme  lbat  my 1 varn’  should  stop 
My  life,  till  quite  lately,  has  been,  as  you  see  a 

empest-tost  kind  of  life.  I have  shipped  mam 
a heavy  sea,  and  once  in  a while  have  been 
raked  fore  and  aft.  I’ve  been  capsized  a o-00d 
many  times,  especially  when,  beiny  a little 
top-heavy,  with  not  enough  ballast,  and  under 
too  much  sail,  I ve  run  before  the  wind.  Well, 
at  length,  I got- to  be  a weather-beaten,  dis- 
mantled, worn-out  hulk.  But,  my  friends, ’the 
old  ship  is  not  unseaworthy  yet.  She’s  lately 
got  new  masts,  and  new  rigging,  and  is  paint- 
ed up  bright,  and  she’ll  mine!  her  helm  a o-00d 
deal  better  than  she  used  to  do.  O what  a 
crooked  course  I have  run.  I’ve  been  beating 
about  all  my  life  time,  but  now  I’ve  got  on  tlic 
right  tack,  and  I am  going  a straight  course, 
with  a fair  wind,  and  sails  all  sef,  and  1 ex- 
pect TO  MAKE  A GOOD  HARBOUR.” 

1 1 
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The  - next  speaker  was  Mr.  Crowell,  the 
shoe-maker.  After  making  some  interesting 
* remarks  on  the  contrast  between  his  former 
miserable  situation  as  a drunkard,  and  his  pre- 
sent happiness  a'k  a reformed  man,  he  went  on 
to  say— “ Let  us  cipher  a little,  my  friends,  on 
this  subject,  and  see  how  the  matter  comes 
out  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  a man  drinks  a 
$a{3S  of  ruitya  day,  it  amounts  in  a year,  at  3 
■cents  a glass;  to  11  dollars— if  two  glasses,  to 
22  dollars.  This  is  a pretty  moderate  allow- 
ance for  a drinking  man,  however.  Well,  a 
man  treats  his  friends  once  in  a while,  if  has 
any  generosity.  This  will  cost  him  at  least 
.10  or  15  dollars  a year — say  10.  Add  this  to 
the  22  dollars,  and  it  makes  32.  Then  too,  a 
drunkard  is  very  apt  to  get  cheated,  and  I may 
.-say  robbed  too.'  Somehow  his  money  will  disap- 
pear wonderfully  in  a grog-shop  or  a tavern— 
faster  a good  deal  .than  he  can  drink  it  up  any 
how.  It  takes  to  itself  wings  and  flies  away, 
and  I rather  think  they  are  jive-Jingered  wings 
too’.  How  much  shall  we  add  for  this? 
Twenty  dollars  a year?  That’s  quite  little 
-enough,  according  to  my  experience.  This 
makes  the  whole  52  dollars  in  a year  lost  by 
drinking  rum  at  the  very  lowest  calculation 
you  can  put  it. 

“ But  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  loss 
of  time  which  drinking  occasions.  There’s 
many  a drunkard  that  loses  almost  all  his  time 
so  far  as  his  family  is  concerned — they  have  to 
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support  themselves,  while  he  spends  all  he 
earns  for  rum.  But  we  will  suppose  he  loses 
two  days  in  a week,  which  is  quite  a small 
calculation  for  a man  that  makes  anything  of 
a-business  of  drinking.  I’ve  lost  more  than 
hat  for  years  back.  \V  ell,  two  days  a week 
makes  104  days  in  a year,  which  at  a dollar  a 
day  is  worth  104  dollars,  and  most  men  can, 
earn  more  than  that.  Add  this  to  the  52  dol- 
jars  already  reckoned,  and  it  makes  156  dol- 
lars. Now,  if  a man  loses  this  every  year  for 
ten  years  if  we  say  nothing  about  interest,  he 
loses  1560  dollars— enough  to  buy  a comforta- 
ble house,  and  furnish  it  too. 

“ Now  here  it  is  in  black  and  white.  Fibres 

don’t  lie.  Why,  if  any  thing,  I havn’t  tofd  the 
story  bad  enough.  There  are  several  farms 
in  this  town,  worth  a good  deal  more  than 
1560  dollars,  that  have  been  got  rid  of,  some 
ot  them  in  less  than  ten  years,  by  rum.  And 
one  fact  must  not  be  forgotten— some  of  these 
jarms  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  rum-sel- 
lers that  sold  their  owners  the  rum  which  ruin- 
ed them.  Here  let  me  tell  you  a short  story 
of  a farmer  that  once  lived  in  a town  near  us. 

}'®ars  ago  I knew  him  as  a rich  man. 
and  I recollect  going  to  his  house  at  that  time. 

I remember  just  how  the  furniture  looked,  and 
particularly  a lar^e  family  clock,  which  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  which  was  said  to 
have  cost  140  dollars.  A few'  days  ago  I was 
in  that  town,  and  called  on  business  at  the 


house  of  a rum-seller.  There  I saw  about  the 
room  some  of  this  same  farmer’s  furniture  atid 
in  the  corner  stood  that  same  old  clock.  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  change. 
The  farmer  had  died  a drunkard,  and  his  pro- 
perty, even  to  his  furniture,  had  passed  into 
the  rum-selter’s  hands,  as  the  wages  that  his 
mastery  Satan , had  given  him  far  ruining  that 
man” 

Mr.  Crowell  was  followed  by  Dr.  Newton. 
“ That  story  about  the  old  clock,”  said  he, 
“ what  a lesson  on  the  sad  changes  produced 
by  intemperance  ! What  a lesson,  too,  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rum-seller,  and  the  dread 
account  he  must  at  last  render  of  the  wide-cast 
evil  he  has  done  in  this  world ! There  that 
clock  stands  in  that  rum-seller’s  house  with  its 
solemnly  slow,  but  steady  tick,  tick,  tick,  day 
and  night,  while  its  rightful  owner  sleeps  in  the 
silence  of  the  grave— and  that  too,  a drunk- 
ard’s grave  ! O,  if  that  rum-seller  would  only 
think,  as  he  hears  that  old  servant  thus  speak, 
how  many  swiftly  flowing  years  it  kept  the 
reckoning  of  time  for  a happy  family,  and 
how  many  wearisome  years  it  kept  the  same 
reckoning  for  the  same  family  in  their  misery, 
and  that  misery  occasioned  by  him— how 
many  mghts  the  pale,  care-worn  wife  sat  lis- 
tening to  its  lonely  sound  even  to  midnight, 
waiting  for  her  husband’s  return,  while  he  was 
carousing  m his  shop— and  if  he  would  think, 
as  he  now  hears  that  ever-recurring  tick,  tick, 
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tick,  that  every  swing  of  that  pendulum  brines 
him  one' moment  nearer  to  till  r brings 
must  meet  his  vichmfti, ' r ‘™e.  when  he 
—when  time  no 

tion,  measured  by  no  reckoning  of  thne  fil 
nTr  ‘°  end'  Ah’  if  he  would  hink  of 
the  extent°of  7^'^  ^whehned  with 

ed  up-yea  >•  ever- ron  ever.  Bu Tno-thn,' 
lum-seller  does  not  think  of  all  this-be  nuts 
down  his  conscience,  which  ever  and  anon 
rises  like  a ghost  to  upbraid  him— he  shuts  out 
from  his  sight,  so  far  as  he  can  do  it  the  ho  •- 
nd  results  of  ins  traffic  in  this  life,  and  looks 

f°  another— he  goes  on  heaping  up 
his  pile  of  shining  dust,  reckless  of  the  mis'erv 
he  is  scattering  about  him.  But  the  time  will 

on°thn  I™’  7hen,  h'S  hand  shal1  relax  its  grasp 
on  the  muck  rake,’  with  which  he  scrapes  up 

shall ^ Penshable  pile— when  the  visions  of  earth 

n * of  ffiT,  ? ‘,°  !f  Sl£ht — when  the  tick- 
. “f  tf!at  clock  shall  grow  fainter  and  faint- 
pon  his  ear — he  dies — and  after  deatli  the 
judgment  and  what  after  that  ? Ah,  the  clock 

h rike  r* his  ^ 

leavy,  tick— tick— tick-never  to  run  down, 
go  on,  tick — tick — tick — through  the 
Mver-ciiiiing  ages  of  his  torment.”  ’ ° 

ihe  impressive  tone  and  maimer  with  which 

11* 
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this  short  address  was  delivered  (whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  might  be  in  regard 
to  it  as  a matter  of  taste)  produced  a breath- 
less stillness,  which  remained  after  the  speak- 
er was  seated*  like  a spell  which  no  one 
seemedto  be  willing  to  be  the  first  to  break. 
A little  rustling,  however,  after  a few  moments 
began  somewhere,  which  soon  became  quite 
general,  and  then,  Captain  Carson  called  upon 
my  friend  Wilson  to  address  the  meeting. 

“ The  rum-seller,”  said  he,  “ is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  the  world  over.  I have  en- 
countered him  in  all  shapes.  It’s  a cruel  busi- 
ness, and  the  man  that  follows  it  must  either 
become  a cruel  man,  or  give  it  up.  You  have 
probably  heard  of  the  land-sharks  in  our  cities 
that  entice  the  poor  sailors  into  their  dens.  I 
have  often  been  stripped  by  them.  I once  had 
sixty  dollars  clear  when  I was  paid  off,  and  I 
was  persuaded  by  one  of  these  men  to  go  to 
his  boarding-house.  In  some  way  my  money 
was  all  gone  in  a week— it  all  went,  into  the 
pocket  of  that  man — not  that  I drank  so  much 
— -it  was  stolen.  He  stole  away  my  senses 
with  rum,  and  then  he  stole  my  money.  And 
just  so  I have  been  served  by  rum-sellers 
every  where.  They  all  steal , whether  they 
actually  put  their  hands  into  the  pocket  or  not. 
When  they  take  the  poor  deluded  drunkard’s 
money,  thev  give  him  nothing  for  it,  or  rather 
they  give  him  worse  than  nothing — poison . 
The  rum-seller  that  owns  the  farm  of  a drunk- 
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ard,  'vyhich  has  fallen  into  his  hands  through 
the. rum  that  he  has  sold  him,  has  stolen  that 
farm..  Many  adiouse  is  built  with  money  sto- 
len from  drunkard^  But  the  rum-seller  steals 
more  than  money  and  houses  and  farms  from 
the  poor  drunkard— he  steals  his  health,  his 
happiness,  his  character— every  thing  that  is 
valuable  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come.  In 
short,  he  steals  the  drunkard’s  money,  his  bodv 
and  his  soul — his  money  he  keeps — his  body 
he  delivers  over  to  disease— and  his  sdul  to  his 
master,  the  devil.” 

Mr.  Mason,  whom  the  reader  will  recollect 
as  the  standing  justice  in  our  village,  happened 
to  be  just  finishing  off  a fine  house,  and  he 
took  fire  at  the  remarks  of  Wilson.  Pale  and 
trembling  he  arose,  and  interrupted  him.  “ I 
like  temperance,  Mr.  Chairman,”  said  he,  “but! 
some  are  intemperate  in  their  temperance. 1 
They  denounce  too  much,  and  call  hard  names. 

I have  been  called  a thief  here  to-night.  I am 
not  conscious  of  stealing  from  any  one.  I can 
lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  before  this  as- 
sembly and  my  Maker,  assert  that  I am  an 
honest  man.  If  men  buy  rum  of  me  it’s  an 
honest  trade — they  are  the  judges  whether 
they  get  their  money’s  worth  or  not.  My 
maxim  is,  that  if  I sell  to  men  of  discretion, 
they  know  what  use  to  make  of  what  they 
buy,  and  I am  not  responsible  for  their  abuse 
of  it.  No  one  can  say  that  I ever  sell  to  any 
one  that  has  already  drank  too  much.” 
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When  he  said  this  there  was  a general  mur- 
mur it  was  evident  that  the  truth  of  this 
statement  was  at  least  doubted,  and  Mr.  Ma- 

wu  11  tV,mS  plain  had  better  have  kept  Still. 
When  Wilson  replied  to  him,  he  exercised  a 

commendable  forbearance  towards  him  ; for 
he  could  have  given  the  lie  to  his  assertion 
wi  th  fac  ts,  but  he  contented  himself  with  com- 
bating th e principles  advanced  by  Mr.  Mason. 
He  showed  that  the  rum-seller  is  responsible 

Mr  M bad  US t,  W,hl,ch  “ men  ^ discretion,”  as 
u ^ason  caJJed  them,  make  of  the  rum  he 
sehs  them.  *<  Take  a common  case,”  said  he 

drinker'S  R T ^ is  at  first  a moderate 

drinker.  He  drinks  more  and  more  from  year 

AlfthYs  a‘,  ength  he  ,becomes  a drunkard 
A th,s  time  the  rum-seller,  who  supplies  him 

rl'  YT  3663  tb°  Sradual  increase  of  the 
amount  he  buys,  and  sees  too  that  just  in  pro- 

ednesTare  ^ •mCrease*  Poverty  and  wretch- 
edness are  coming  upon  him  and  his  familv 

thfihm  n0t  re!P???^Ie  for  furnishing  him  with 

h^n^fan^t^*?lf'destruction> as  reaHy  as  if 
thaFt  dlr^or  Pf  ol  into  his  hands,  knowing 

when  LW°Uld  WUh  Commit  SL>icide  1 Anf 
the  P°or  man  has  become  a drunkard 

much Vthat8ebei r ^ g0t  °Ut  of  bimpretty 
thM  ml  it  he  Can  8et’ is  it  any  credit  to 

As  Veil  mfihtVh0  refUS!  hi“  any  more  rum  ? 

not  m,  ght  ^ufderer  claim  credit  for 
him.  ^ 18  vict*m  a^ler  he  had  killed 
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“ Let  ?ot  lhe  rum-seller  say  that  he  does 

he  have  tHbat  ^ 18  d°ing  &11  this  harm*  If 
e have  the  common  perceptions  of  a man 

he  does  see  it.  Some  of  the  rum-sellers  are 

nev  fadt  mten"~shrewd  enough  to  make  mo- 
ney fast  at  any  rate,  and  if  they  don’t  see 

the  harm  they  are  doing  they  have  a blind- 

ness  on  this  point  which  they  don’t  have  on 

others.  Mr.  Mason  is  offended  because  I said 

Gr  Stea/S  from  the  druukard,  and 
*ays  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  stealing  from 

thi^f\  f that  1 ,have  t0  “7  ?bout  it  l 
his  if  he  has  not  taken  from  the  drunkard 

his  property,  and  given  him  in  return  penury, 
misery  and  disease,  he  is  different  from  all 
other  rum-sellers.  He  calls  the  traffic  in  rum 
an  honest  trade.  Is  it  honest  to  take  men’s 
money,  and  not  only  not  give  them  an  equi- 
valent, but  administer  to  them  poison— 
a poison  for  body  and  soul.  He  talks  of 
men  of  discretion.’  Does  the  drunkard,  spell- 
bound  by  his  appetite,  sacrificing  property, 
health,  happiness— every  thing  to  its  gratifica- 
tion, act  like  a 4 man  of  discretion?’  And  can 
the  man  who  in  cool  blood  ministers  to  his  ap- 
petite for  the  sake  of  gain,  find  an  excuse  for 
his  cruelty  in  his  victim’s  ‘discretion?’  As 
well  might  he  excuse  himself  for  giving  the 
smcide  or  murderer  his  weapon,  with  the  plea 
that  that  suicide  or  murderer  is  a ‘ man  of 
discretion.’  ” • 

In  my  next,  reader,  I will  give  you  the  his- 
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tory  of  Dr.  Newton,  whom  I introduced  to 
you  in  my  fifth  number  as  Mr.  Branson's 
hostler. 


No.  VIII. 


# Iff  this  number  I will  fulfil  my  promise  to 
give  the  history  of  Dr.  Newton,  who,  the  rea- 
der will  recollect,  was  only  a few  weeks  ago 
the  fagged  dirty  hostler  of  the  vile  Mr.  Bran- 
son. The  particulars  were  communicated  to 
me  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  sister. 

I shall  begin  with  the  period  of  his  entering 
college.  At  that  time  he  was  “ the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  a widow.”  She  had 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction,  and  she 
was  literally  “acquainted  with  grief.”  One 
after  another  of  her  family  had  died,  till  a 
large  circle  had  dwindled  down  to  three  ; her- 
self, this  son,  and  daughter.  He  entered  Yale 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  a lad 

°*1?er5^e,and  winning  manners,  generous  andv 
noble  in  his  disposition,  entertaining  as  a com- 
panion, and  therefore  exceedingly  popular 
among  all  his  associates.  As  he  was  confi- 
ing  and  unsuspecting  he  was  an  easy  victim 
of  temptation.  His  social  qualities  introduced 
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him  at  once  to  a large  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  caressed  and  flattered  him,  and  he  soon 

tlTt  duPe  1 a of  dissipated  young 

men  m the  upper  classes  who  gave  him  freg 
quent  invitaUons  to  their  convivial  meetWs 
To  the  temptations  thus  presented  by  social 
enjoyment  was  added  the  enchantment  of  noe- 
ry  and  music.  Young  Newton  was  the  finest 

ed^hVBnc  h86’ rnd  of  course>  he  soon  learn- 
ed  the  Bacchanalian  songs,  which  have  so 

much  disgraced  the  harp  of  many  a sweet 
poet„  and  no  wonder  that  as  he  suno-  the 
praises  of  the  wine  cup,  and  called  it  the  “ cun 
of  kindness,  ’ and  connected  with  it  all  the  de- 
lightful associations  of  <•  auld  lang  syne,”  he 
should  drink  deeply  of  that  cup!  especiallv 

when  he  k that  i{  wa$  not  QnPy  (h  P the 

of  the  poet,  but  was  approved  by  the  sage,  and 
even  blessed  by  him  that  ministered  ?at  the 
ltar,  as  the  acknowledged  symbol  of  plighted 
friendship  and  love.  He  did  not  dream8  that 
e was  then  really  singing  the  son"  of  the 
drunkard  m the  beginning  of  the  highroad  to 
ruin;  much  less  that  he  would,  alter  a few 
years  had  rolled  away,  be  found  standing  up 
as  a redeemed  man,  among  redeemed  men, 
singing  the  same  notes  to  the  joyful  soims  of 
the  reformed.  ° 

He  did  drink  deeply.  The  temptation  of 
Ihe  wine  cup  often  overpowered  him,  and  he 
was  soon  fairly  within  the  circling ‘current  of 
the  whirlpool  of  drunkenness.  Still,  his  am- 
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bition  to  excel,  hid  fondness  for  literary  pur- 
suits, and  the  influences  of  the  good,  kept  him 
for  a long  time  from  becoming  confirmed  in 
dissipation.  It  was  true,  he  often  « got  high,” 
but  so  did  many  of  those  who  were  called 
“ steady  felloes,”  and  who  herd  high  rank  as 
scholars,  and  some  occasionally,  who  were 
members  of  the  church,  and  that  too  without 
any  very  special  notice  being  taken  of  it.  This 
appears  strange  to  us,  in  these  better  times  of 
light,  but  it  was  one  of  the  sad  results  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  wine 
drinking,  for  it  was  at  that  time  universal  in  all 
the  colleges  in  our  country.  It  was  even  sanc- 
tioned by  the  officers  of  the  college  in  the 
annual  meetings'  of  some  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties at  which  they  were  present.  We  do 
rejoice  that  it  is  not  so  now,  and  that  the 
principles  so  well  developed  in  the  late  sermon 
of  Professor  Ware  now  bear  sway  so  exten- 
sively in  the  colleges  of  our  land. 

standing  of  young  Newton  as  a scholar, 
the  two  first  years  was,  notwithstanding  his 
habits,  very  high;  but  at  length,  his  dissipation 
interfered  so  much  with  his  studies  that  he  lost 
his  rank,  and 
rise  to  it  again, 

gave  up  all  desire  to  do  any  thing  more  as  a 
scholar,  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  him  his  degree.  Yet  he  was  not  in  those 
times  of  wine-drmking  called  a drunkard.— 
He  was  “a  high  fellow”  and  liked  a " spree” 


though  he  would  occasionally 
he  easily  relapsed,  and  he  finally 
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— this  was  the  language  in  which  he  was 
spoken  of. 

His  mother  and  sister  w*k‘*e  borne  down 
with  sorrow  and  chagrin  by  his  sad  career. 
Still  they  hoped  thata?tb<-  boo.yancy  of  youth 
passed  away;  and  as  he  mingled  i*1  the  practical 
realities  of  life’s  busy  scone,  he  would  “ sober 
down”  and  become  a “ steady  man.”  He 
hoped  so  too.  He  had  no  ido»*  of  becoming  a 
drunkard.  The  very  suggest ion  °f  such  an 
‘ idea  promped  at  once  the  feeling  which  Ha- 
zaeL had,  when  he  exclaimed.  thy  servant 
a dog  that  he  should  do  this  tl>ing!”  His  sister 
undertook  to  talk  with  hun  »*‘.riously  on  this 
subject,  when  he  was  about  t”  leave  home  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  nwdb  ine*  “Poh,  poh, 
Maria,”  was  his  reply,  “ vo"  need  not  have 
any  anxiety  about  me.  ’ 1 hav-  sowed  all  my 
wild  oats,  and  I’m  going  lo  rr»«»ke  as  wise  and 
grave-looking  a doctor  now  aa  you  ever  saw.” 
It  was  thus  lightly  he  spoke  of  b,s  intemperance. 
Little  did  he  think  then  that  t!,fi  sPeh  was  ac- 
tually upon  him,  that  was  ties' ined  to  become 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  t0  draw  him 
down  into  the  lowest  depths  drunkenness. 
He  really  did  suppose  that  he  dad  sowed  all 
his  wild  oats,  as  he  expressed  i1,  and  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  his  pr<>fesoi0n  with  great 
zeal  and  assiduity. 

But  the  wine  cup  was  every  apw  and  then 
presented  to  him  by  the  hand  <d  Irjendship,  and 
the  vow  of  total  abstinence  he  had  never 
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breathed,  and  to  its  pledge  he  had  never  put 
his  hand.  A renewal  of  the  same  scenes  that 
he  passed  through  in  college  was  the  conse- 
quence. Still,  after  every  season  of  dissipation, 
he  -aroused  himself  to  study  more  easily  than 
he  did  in  college,  because  his  studies  now  had 
a more  immediate  and  palpable  bearing  upon 
the  active  duties  of  life.  And  as  he  had  a 
strong  native  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,  he  readily  acquired  a very  thorough 
medical  education  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks 
occasioned  by  his  habits  of  dissipation.  The 
letters,  too,  of  that  faithful  sister,  had  a great 
effect  upon  Aim.  Though  he  called  her  me- 
thodistical,  and  laughed  about  her  fears  that  he 
would  become  a drunkard;  yet,  when  he  would 
say,  “ she’s  a lovely  little  saint,  and  I guess  I 
had  better  mind  her,”  though  he  said  it  in  sport, 

uijif  her,”  and  in  doing  so  was 

held  back  from  absolute  ruin.  But  I must  not 
dwell  on  this  part  of  his  history.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  when  he  took  his  medical  degree,  the 
appetite  for  strong  drink  was  more  firmly 
fastened  upon  - him,  than  it  was  when  he  left 
college.  He  was  not,  however,  in,  his  own 
vjew>  nor-  in  the  view  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances,  a drunkard.  But  his  sister,  who, 
with  the  love  of  an  only  sister,  watched  his 
every  movement,  was  fully  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  continued  to  utter  in  his  ears  the  notes 
of  warning. 

On  taking  his  degree  he  went  home  to  spend 
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few  weeks  preparatory  to  his  beginning 
practice.  His  mother  was  sick  at  the  time  and 
died  soon  after  his  return.  On  her  death  bed 

2uXahrned  h!m  faithfu11^-  a“d  -hente' be. 

t0  touch  again  the  intoxicat- 

ntSh»rT  inade  Jthe  vow  on  hended  knees 
U,  her  bed-side,  and  as  he  made  it,  with  uplift- 
ed hand,  his  mother  said,  God  help  you  to  keep 
that  vow,  and  his  sistergjgded,  Amen.  A few 

t'ZT,f  aKCr-h,iS  Walk  Witl*  that  s*ster  he  en- 
tered the  burial-ground,  and  there  over  the 

maVVk  th,at,sainted  mother,  she  told  him  that 
though  he  had  made  that  solemn  vow,  she  was 
afraid  when  he  came  to  mingle  in  the  world 
ne  would  yield  again  to  temptation.  “ Why 
do  you  think  me  so  weak,  Maria?  You  wmong 
me  by  uttering  such  a fear/’  said  he.  “ Ah 
brother,  if  you  only  felt  your  weakness,  I should 
teel  more  safe  about  you.  You  feel  strong  and 
secure,  just  as  you  did  three  years  ago  when 
you  entered  on  your  medical  studies— you 
aughed  at  my  anxiety  then,  and>said  that  you 
had  done  with  dissipation— but,  you  know  how 
it  has  been  with  you  since.  ” “ Well,  well,” 

said  he  impatiently,  “I  know,  sister,  that  I’ve 
been  a little  wild,  but  now  that  I am  goincr  to 
settle  down  in  actual  practice,  and  sfiall%ee 
less  of  young  men,  I shall  certainly  be  a steady, 
sober  man.  I have  determined  on  eminence 
in  my  profession,  and  with  this  object  ever 
before  me  I shall  turn  my  back  on  frolicking 
and  drinking.  You  look  up  at  me  as  if  vou 
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did  not  believe  me.  I feel  hurt,  Maria,  I really 
feel  hurt  that  you  distrust  me  so.”  “ I don’t 
doubt  your  sincerity,  William,  in  the  least,  but 
I do  distrust  your  self-confidence.  You  talk 
of  aiming  at  eminence  in  your  profession,  as  if 
that  would  be  a sure  preservative  from  vice ; 
but,  brother,  think  how  many  giants  in  the 
career  of  ambition  have  been  thrown  down 
and  even  destroyed}^  the  temptation  of  the 
wine  cup.  You  have  no  such  fear  of  the  power 
of  temptations s you  ought  to  have,  and  you 
evidently  place  no  reliance  on  divine  aid — else 
you  would  have  joined  me  in  saying  amen 
when  our  dear  mother  asked  God  to  help  you 
keep  your  vow.  Depend  upon  it,  William,  if 
you  wish  to  be  safe,  you  must  come  to  this 
humiliating  point,  for  humiliating  it  is,  I know, 
to  the  proud  spirit  of  a young  man.  Tempta- 
tion will  overcome  you  again  unless  you  meet 
it  with  a different  spirit  from  what  you  have 
done.”  Truth,  uttered  in  such  tones  of  tender- 
ness by  an  only  sister  over  the  grave  of  a be- 
loved and  faithful  mother,  at  whose  bed-side 
he  had  so  recently  made  that  solemn  vow, 
melted  him  down.  “ I know  it — I know  it  all, 
Maria,”  said  he.  “ I have  been  proud  and 
self-confident  and  thoughtless.  God  has  not 
been  in  all  my  thoughts.  I have  not  asked 
him  to  help  me  resist  temptation.  But  this 
hour  I trust  thaj  I shall  never  forget.  Hence- 
forth let  other  motives,  and  views,  and  feelings 
govern  me.  And,  sister,  you,  I know,  will 
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ucase  10 


iue.  •INPvpr 

see /ou  cast  away' Jort- e^the  c^p’ if  bToxf 
cation,  and  come  to  the  fountain  of  living  water 

mohappu  hrv,h-ppy 1 shou]d  be r 

Who  would  think  it  possible  that  the  hal 
lowed  influences  of  that  W could  have  re 

lice  JaT/  thmS  short  of  devotion  to  the  ser- 
vice  ot  God — much  more  that  they  could  hnvp 

erToffU,Ceed’tdeStr°?ed!I,  But  the  ™agic  "'itch- 
ery  of  the  intoxicating  bowl— what  has  it  not 

estroyed  on  this  fair  and  lovely  earth'  What 

£rg^V,”  “ be'“d 


No.  IX. 

Dr.  Newton  (the  remainder  of  whose  history 
I will  give  in  this  number)  opened  an  office  in 

the  large  and  beautiful  town  of  S There 

was  much  gay  society  there,  and,  as’  the  old 
pledge  was  then  in  vogue,  the  grave  as  well  as 
e gay  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  at 
parties,  and  especially  at  weddings,  The  am- 
i ion  of  Dr.  Newton,  and  the  recollection  of 
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the  scenes  of  his  last  visit  at  home,  made  him 
very  cautious;  and  for  some  months  he  was 
successful  in  resisting  his  appetite.  At  length 
however  he  was  overcome.  It.  wa^'at  a wed- 
ding-party, where  he  drank  wine  (mark  that, 
readers)  with  the  clergyman  and  his  deacons. 
The  next  morning  beheld  him  a chagrined  and 
wretched  man.  He  felt  too  his  own  weakness 
even  more  than  he  eftd  after  his  interview  with 
his  sister  over  his  mother’s  grave.  Still  he  did 
| j not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  reliance  on  a 
(higher  poWer,  but  set  to  fortifying  himself 
| against  the  enemy  with  just  those  defences  and 
1 those  only,  which  had  so  often  and  so  easily 
been  broken  down — and  again,  he  dreamed  of 
! security.  It  was  but  a dream,  and  a short  one 
] too. 

In  the  first  rank  of  society  in  S there 

* was  one  man,  Col.  Dayton,  a licentious  bache- 
. I°r>  who  exerted  a vast  influence,  especially 
upon  the  young  men.  Although  in  the  sober 
1 estimation  of  the  good,  he  was  perfectly  vile 
and  unprincipled,  his  manners  were  so  popular, 
his  address  so  fine,  and  his  conversation  was 
so  full  of  anecdote  and  Nfcit,  and  all  this  with  a 
generous  disposition,  that  he  was  considered  a 
very  amusing  addition  to  any  company,  and 
was  admitted  freely  even  into  families  of  a re- 
ligious character.  He  was  a very  polite  man, 
and  had  a show  of  artful  frankness  in  his  man- 
ner which  deceived  even  the  acutely  discern- 
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ofyomS  men^TV,!;6  it  °f 3 lar8e  number 

, ‘ c S m,fn-  Though  he  was  never  known 
o be  actually  drunk  himself,  he  has  been  the 
rneansof  making  many  drunkards. 

,i  10il'  Newton  he  was  very  attentive-  and 

recSchatefVe"tl0n?  were  for  s°me  time  not 
reciprocated  beyond  mere  civility  from  the 

insight  which  he  at  first  had  of  hb’cWcter 

e empter  did  at  length  succeed  by  his  arts 

in  drawing  the  victim  within  the  circle  of  his 

influence.  Dr.  Newton  was  intimate  with  Col 

Dayton  before  he  knew  it.  This  made  his 

downfan  certain.  It  brought  him  into  contact 

with  temptation  continually,  and,  although  his 

regard  f T-  d by  h‘S  SUCCess  in  business,  his 
regard  for  his  reputation,  and  his  recollection 

resfrni  Tl?ndu-he  warni»g  v°ice  of  his  sister, 
lestrained  him,  his  seasons  of  debauch  became 

more  and  more  frequent  and  worse  in  charac- 
ter and  soon  the  brandy-  bottle  was  his  con- 
tant  companion.  Absolute  sottishness  came 
iow  wi  h rapid  stride,  and  in  two  years  from 

the  time  that  he  came  to  S , he  left  there 

in  disgrace,  a wanderer.  So  he  continued  to 
be  tor  many  years.  Occasionally  he  went  to 
his  nalive  place,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  sister 
would  often  for  a little  time  have  some  effect 
upon  him;  but  so  easily  did  he  yield  to  the 
every-where  present  temptation,  that  this  effect, 
however  promising  it  might  appear,  was  but 
tor  a moment.  After  the  most  affecting  inter- 
views, when  vows  and  promises  were  made 
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with  tears,  the  very  next  day,  perhaps  the  next 
hour,  would  find  him  in  a dram-shop, 
j At  last  he  came  to  that  horrid  point,  which 
drunkards  sometimes  come  to,— the  point  of 
perfect  desperation.  At  the  close  of  an.  inter- 
view with  his  sister,  in  which  her  entreaties 
drew  not  out,  as  they  were  wont,  promises  and 
tears,  he  thus  burst  forth — "It’s  of  no  use, 
Maria.  Pm  a drunkard,  beyond  all  hope.  I 
want  to  stop  drinking,  but  I cannot— I cannot. 
1 m chained  to  death  and  destruction,  and  no- 
thing can  break  that  chain.  Your  entreaties  and 
advice  and  prayers  are  all  in  vain.  Pray  for 

me  no  more— leave  me  to  myself.  Pm  lost 

lost.”  As  he  uttered  these  words  with  the  de- 
liberate  tone  of  a mind  made  up  absolutely  and 
finally,  despair  gave  to  his  haggard,  loathsome 
countenance  a wild  demoniac  look,  and  his  sis- 
ter shuddered  as  she  looked  upon  his  glaring 
eye,  and  horror  seemed  to  curdle  the  blood  in 

iurJuinf’  an?  k°pe  almost  died  in  her  bosom 
that  had  jo  long  cherished  it— almost,  I say, 

but  not  quite,  the  fire  was  still  there  in  the 
dying  embers  to  be  fanned  again  by  piety  and 

tholh^  r rt6r iS  ?°atinS  l°ve-evPe/now, 
though  it  flickered  almost  to  a solitary  spark 

I;;*" t’tl Wghtoned  up  again-tL  sC-’ 

sureS  in  dh  ffTm  a t?lnMing  she  was  re-as- 

erasr.  of  M i,  hoPe,"'-her  relaxing,  trembling 
grasp  of  his  hand  became  firm  again  and  in 

melting  tones  she  said^Oh  brother,  don’t  say 
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so  prayer  may  yet  avail — it  must — it  will” 

afid  sde  sprang  to  his  embrace. 

^ith  a rude  hand  he  thrust  her  off,  saying 
with  the  same  fixed  air  of  desperatfon,  “ No— 

sence!  m °St  ~an<1  h®  rUshed  from  her  Pre' 

In  what  a tumult  were  now  his  feelings.  A 

ftithP  lm6i he  Ta$  PrLomPted  lo  S°  back  to  that 
faithful _ sister,  but  the  remembrance  of  the 

many  times  he  had  been  melted  down  by  her 
sweet  influence,  and  all  in  vain , checked  the 
rismg  purpose;  and  on  he  went  with  hurried 
step,  till  the  open  door  of  a dram-shop  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  place  invited  him  in.  There 
fie  drowned  the  agitation  of  his  bosom  in  beast- 
ly drunkenness.  From  this  time  he  kept  the 
very  lowrest  company,  and  performed  the  most 
menial  services  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  appetite.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
him  was  as  the  hostler  of  Mr.  Branson,  in  which 
mu  1 first  introduced  him  to  the  reader, 
o ,,  e ”pt  time  that  I saw  him  was  in  an  open 
neld.  I hough  he  was  covered  with  rags,  I at 
once  perceived  that  in  his  air,  which  convinced 
me  that  he  was  the  wreck  of  something  noble 
and  great.  I had  many  conversations  with  him 
about  his  habits;  but  though  he  was  often 
thoughtful  and  sometimes  communicative,  I 
could  not  dispossess  him  of  the  idea  that  his 
case  was  irretrievably  lost.  I did  not  despair, 
however,  of  ultimately  doing  so,  foV  my  hope 
was  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  I was  once  as 
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really  a slave  to  my  appetite  as  poor  Newton 
U was  now  to  his.  I therefore  followed  him  up 
with  argument  and  entreaty  every  time  that  I 
met  him. 

At  length  he  was  attacked  with  delirium 
tremens.  I spent  three  days  and  nights  at  Mr. 
Branson’s  tavern  taking  care  of  him.  It  was 
a sad  sickness.  But  Mr.  Branson  seemed  to 
think  no  more  of  it  than  he  would  of  sickness 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  The  ludicrous  phantasies 
of  the  restless  patient  were  matter  of  merri- 

31  . | so  surely  does  the  business  of 

selling  rum  destroy  all  kind  feelings,  all  hu- 
manity in  the  bosom  of  him  who  pursues  it  for 
any  length  of  time. 

I shall  never  forget  one  night  that  I spent 
& by  his  bed-side.  It  was  a dreadful  night.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and-  the  wind  howled 
.gloomily  or  blew  in  gusts.  But  the  storm 
without  was  naught  to  the  storm  we  witnessed 
within.  The  poor  maniac  saw  all  sorts  of 
visions,  the  most  ludicrous,  and  the  most  pain- 
ul,  all  mixed  up  together.  At  one  moment, 

* ♦i081?1106-’  he  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
i* ‘"e  dancing  °f  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  so 
Torth  and  cracked  his  jokes  on  the  little  mon- 
key that  fiddled  for  them-the  next  moment 
he  was  the  very  personification  of  terror,  be- 
use  he  saw  a throng  of  devils  coming  to  tor- 
raent  him  before  his  time.  One  of  the  devils 

Sku,!s>  and  when  he  saw  that 
devil  of  devils,  as  he  called  him,  coming,  he 
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* ,ou  4 S,Kink  away  .into  a corner,  and  with 
lanched  face,  and  his  eyes  starting  out  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  teeth  chattering,  and  his 
whole  body  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  he 
would  say  with  a low  unearthly  whisper,  “ See 
him.jee  him— hear  him  clatter,  clatter,  clat- 

j r^i1®  Would  shriek  out  “ Oh!  Oh  I 

I ^and^al!d0Wnf?r  the  moment  senseless, 

rip!ih?  nhe  W°Uld  die>  And  0 what  a 
death  10  have  reason  dethroned,  and  the 

soul  delivered  over  to  the  tortures  conjured  up 
by  wild  fancy-to  be  affrighted  at  every  move- 
ment,  every  noise,  even  the  whisper  of  kind 
friends,— to  see  foes,  nay,  demons,  wherever 
the  eye  turns,  to  hear  them  on  every  side, 
ready  to  inflict  their  torture— to  feel  that  tor- 
ture crushing  pinching,  biting,  tearing,  burn- 

flh°^i(°rth  in  PalPable  shape  the 
sufferings  of  the  hell  to  whicl  the  Bible  dooms 

the  drunkard— and  then  to  die  and  go  to  that 
hell  what  a death ! Rum-seller,  what  a death  I 
fs  it  not  enough  to  frighten  you  from  your  hor- 
rid business?  Drunkard,  what  a death!  But 
you  are  in  danger  of  dying  such  a death  every 
day  of  your  life.- — Moderate  drinker , what  a 
death ! But  every  man  that  has  died  such  a 
death  was  once  like  you,  a moderate  drinker. 

not  die.  Blessed  be  God,  he  did  not 
j recovered.  One  day  as  I sat  by  his 
bed-side  I said  to  him — “ You  have  been  very 
s^we  thought  for  severa]  dayg.  that  £ 

would  die,  but  God  has  spared  you,  and  I be- 
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lieve  that  he  has  done  it  for  some  great  pur- 
pose.” Just  at  this  moment  a boy  entered 
bringing  a letter  addressed  to  him.  It  was 
from  his  sister.  As  he  read  it  he  cried  like  a 
child.  It  ran  thus — 

" My  dear  Brother, 

“You  know  not  what  anxiety  I have  felt 

about  you  since  you  left  N . I have  not 

been  able  till  to-day  to  find  out  where  you  had 
gone.  With  a full  heart  I sit  down  to  write  to 
you.  You  know  how  I have  loved  you,  my 
only  brother,  and  whenever  you  have  escaped 
from  the  tyrant  intemperance,  you  have  reci- 
procated that  love  as  an) only  brother  should. 
You  remember  how  with  tears  you  have  often 
promised  me  that  you  would  reform,  but  temp- 
tation has  again  and  again  overcome  you.  But 
I have  never  given  you  up.  No,  dear  William, 
a sister’s  love,  and  faith  in  God,  have  prompt- 
ed me  to  follow  you  in  your  wanderings,  with 
prayers  and  tears  and  entreaties.*  And  now  I 
feel  a renewed  zeal  to  labour  for  your  recove- 
ry. So  many  have  lately  reformed  who  were 
as  bad  slaves  to  intemperance  yis  you  ever 
were,  that  every  hour  of  the  day*  and  often  in 
the  night ,1  say  to  myself,  would  to  God  that  my 
beloved  William  were  alsp  one.  A Washington 
Society  has  been  formed  here,  and  among  the 
members  are  your  friendsj  John  Branch,  Joseph 
Fowler,  Charles  Stone,  and  even  old  James 
Clark.  If  such  men  reform,  why  cannot  you 
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too?  How  happy  should  I be  if  I could  only 

;ee  a 5°ber  man ! What  a brother  you 
ould  then  be  to  me.  \ our  generous  nature 

awreokh1  tS;  S°Cial  qualities’  now  made 

k by  lntemPerance,  if  they  could  be  re- 
stored, what  a restoration  ? And  it  can  be 

done.  O try  again.  Come  to  me.  Let  me 

fh  y0U,i°^Cr  m0re  and  talk  with  you  about  it. 
jknow  that  I can  persuade  you  now,  and  your 

riends  here  that  have  reformed  will  help  me 

too  They  seem  to  be  as  happy  as  if  they 

had  escaped  from  prison,  or  even  death.  O 

come  and  be  just  as  happy  as  they  are.  Do 

not  delay.  I shall  count  the  hours  till  you 

come*  Your  only  sister, 

Maria.” 

I have  not  space  nor  time,  to  detail  the  con- 
versation  that  followed  the  reading  of  this  let- 
ter. Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Newton,  before 
an  hour  had  gone,  with  a trembling  hand  but 
a firm  heart,  signed  the  pledge.  O the  magic  \ 
ot  that  pledge  ! How  many  it  has  saved  from 
destruction  ! How  many  it  has  exalted  from 
the  very  filth  and  mire  of  drunkenness  to  posts 
ot  respectability  and  usefulness  ! How  many  it 
has  snatched,  as  it  did  my  friend  Newton,  from  : 
the  very  verge  of  the  bottomless  pit ! j 

And  what  is  the  magic  of  this  pledge? 

1 here  is  no  mystery  in  it  though  its  results'are 
like  the  workings  of  magic,  it  is  k very  sim- 
ple thing.  Its  power  lies  in  this — it  brings  the 

13 


resolution  of  the  drunkard  to  a settled  pointy  and 
\ that  too,  a paint  at  which  hk  knows  that  thous- 
\ ands  of  drunkards,  just  like  himself  have  in 
these  latter  days  effected  their  deliverance , the 
sound  of  whose  rejoicings!  is  ringing  in  his 
ears,  every  day  and  in  every  place,  in  the  pub- 
lic meeting,  by  the  fire-side,  in  the  work-shop, 
yes,  iri  the  very  streets.  No  marvel  then,  that 
[ longing  for  the  same  deliverance,  the  poor,  en- 

| slaved  drunkard  desires  to  sign  the  pledge, 

* and  when  he  has  signed  it,  and  the  chains  fall 
w from  him,  and  he  feels  the  warm  glow  of  free- 
j don>  bosom,  no  marvel  that  he  stands 

, up  like  a man  and  proclaims  his  freedom,  and 
holds  his  pledge  aloft  as  his  “ declaration  of  in- 
dependence,” and  calls  upon  all  that  are  suf- 
! ferlng  the  worse  than  iron  bondage  of  intem- 
perance, to  come  and,  like:  him,  be  free — no 
marvel,  that  as  one  after  another  lifts  up  his 
voice,  multitudes  of  every  class  every  where, 
in  city  and  village  and  hamlet,  do  arise  and 
are  made  free,  and  that,  as  ; the  throng  of  the 
redeemed  goes  on  to  increase,  the  song  of  tri- 
umph comes  to  us  on  every!  breeze,  and  swells 
ouder  and  louder  as  it  sweeps  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  ! 5 

♦ Pu*  ^ewt<?\ once  tfle  ragged,  besot- 
ted  hostler  of  the  vile  Mr.  Branson,  is  now  not 

only  a reformed  man,  but  a Christian.  The 
prayers  of  that  devoted  sister,  sent  up  for  him 
to  heaven  like  sweet  incense  for  so  many, 
any  long  years,  have  not  been  sent  up  in 
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vain— they  have  been  heard  and  answered— 
arf!  ™hat  ai?  answer  !— an  eternity  of  jov  of 
which  they  have  now  together  the  blessed  'fore- 
taste.  A happier  hour  I never  spent  than  that 
when  I presented  to  that  astonished  sister  hw 
rother,  the  lost  but  now  found,  “ clothed  and 
m his  right  mind.”  That  scene  I could  not 
describe  if  I would.  Little  was  said  at  firs 

t hVinW?hP  t0gether  tears  of  j°y-  There  b 
dumb ” he  Saymg  “ that  raPture  is 


No.  N. 

fTnd  ^ilson  and  1 Jately  visited  Nor- 
wich, where,  the  reader  will  recollect,  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  each  other.  Of  course 
we  went  to  that  Alms-house,  from  which  I 
wrote  my  etters.  It  was  a rainy  day  and 
we  ound  the  men  all  in  doors  picking  oak- 
um.  it  reminded  me  at  once  o'f  the  tempe- 
rance discusston,  which  we  had  five  years  av0 
in  that  same  room,  and  which  the  reader  will 
find  described  in  No.  VI.  of  Letters  from  the 
Alms-house.  Some  of  the  same  characters 
were  there.  There  sat  Capt.-  Pepper,  with  the 
same  tg  red  nose,  dealing  out  his  wisdom 
irom  the  large  orifice  under  it,  to  the  little  knot 
around  him.  He  was  descanting  upon  the 
advice  of  Paul  to  Timothv,  that  favourite  text 
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of  all  that  drink  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors, 
from  the  genteel-wine-drinker -and  respectable 
wholesale  dealer,  down  to  the  filthy  and  rag- 
ged pauper.  Just  as  we  entered  he  was  say- 
jug>  “ Ah,  St.  Paul  knew  what  was  good  when 
he  gave  that  advice  to  Timothy.”  « That’s 
grammatically  spoken,”  uttered  a cracked 
voice,  followed  by  a faint  chuckle,  and  then  a 
distressing  cough.  It  was  the  voice  of  our 
old  friend  Dilly;  there  he  sat,  not  picking 

“ uUn\?r% he  used  t0  do  with  nimble  fingers, 
when  Wilson  and  I were  his  companions  in 
this  occupation,  but  bent- over,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated,  with  the  lack-lustre  of  slowly  approach- 
ing death  in  his  little  black  eye,  once  so  ani- 
mated and  restless. 

immediately  went  up  to  Captain  Pepper, 
Atdfi?.fr°KUC|-'imyself  as  an  oId  acquaintance. 

™ It  T I.  r d,ld  n<?  rec°gr,ize  me.  « Why,” 
thi.  v1’  ?aPtam>  five  years  ago  I sat  here  in 
this  room  by  your  side  picking  oakum.”  “Lord, 

foof^nit  Cr‘td  he’  eying  me  irom  head  to 
toot,  and  such  a gentleman,  now ! Why,  it 

an t be  so.’  But  I soon  made  him  recollect 

eventsTf  “nd  ^llsuon’  bX  recalling  some 
Vhi  °?curred  there>  when  we  were  in- 
mates of  the  house.  Old  Dilly’*  eves  too  litrht 

ened  up  with  the  recollection  of  bwgone  scenes' 
and  he  greeted  us  “Pm  glad  t!  fee  ye-i’m 

^dtroodeii^!rUgh’  Ugh>  “gh-  1 8™"  you’ve 
U£?h-ghm  th  ?!nCeyoU  have  been  here,  ugh, 
gh,  but  the  capting  and  I have  had  hard  times 
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snft» "^Ve!  ■ sjl*-  <**  ™. 

f "7  k™  i « d ■»  fe  C*w  ■ 3S";  i°“ 

las  humour,  Mr.  Mather.  I've  got  a great  ,!iP 
on  my  leg,  that  originated  in  tfis  same  ’sinelal 
umour,  that  I spose  was  born  with  me  ” “That 
humour,  captain,”  said  Wilson,  “y”u  re  Jem 

SW  1 USed  t0  differ  a litL about.  I* 
humour  ” S a,siPPlnS’  not  a ’sipelas 
in  k ?ePPer  s countenance  beiyan 

an dShh°Wra  6 nsing  an6er  at  this  allusfon 
his  lips  began  to  quiver  for  a reply  but 

So°n  the°ddCsc  l0°k’  Cfln?  UP  to'^  recol- 
lecuon  the  old  scenes,  when  he  used  to  laugh 

so  heartily  at  his  “yarns”  and  repartees  soften 

condudedathebCe,the  caPtain’s  wrath/and  he 
t?oke  “ A b h b<3  Way  Was  t0  return  Joke  for 
love'fim  th’  ynU  r°gue'  you,”  said  he,  “you 
hcks  to  t 611  as,erer«  Wilson;  your  humour 

Pome  • y°U  as  close  as  mine  does  to  me— 
“Yes’  ®lv®,us  °ne  of  your  old  stories  now V’ 
Jl%ZS’  S3ld  °ld  My,  hitching  his  chair 
jP  r,*t,  nearer.  A sailor  is  always  ready  to 

to  nbJerS.t  SeT0e  in  any  way  almost.  So, 

could  Mtwt’  he  toid  them  3 story’  and  if  1 
m thl  put  Whson  on  to  paper,  I wouH  tell  it 

o the  reader,  but  I cannot— half  of  the  story 

Ian,lnrhlS  attitndes  and  gestures  and  expres^ 
sions  of  countenance.  After  they  hadPgot 

smrv^W  ^e‘r  l0n?  lau§h  °yer  Wilson’s 
af^ed  'he  captain  what  was  the  matter 
with  his  hands,  which  I saw  were  bundled  up 

13*  r 
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with  bandages.  “I’ve  had  a hard  time  with 
them,. Mr.  Mathor,”  said  he,  “ and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  On  the  20th  January,”  and  he 
went  on  to  tell  a long  story,  with  all  the  mi- 
nutiae that  garrulous  old  drunkards  are  apt  to 
put  in,  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  in  com- 
ing home  on  that  night,  he  had  a “vartigo” 
come  over  him,  and.  so  he  got  bewildered, 
and  lost,  his  way  and  froze  his  fingers,  that 
“the  ’sipelas  humour  had  attracted  ’em,” 
and  the  doctor  said  that  he  should  probably 
have  to  take  some  of  them  off.  “We  old  ■ 
fellows  have  hard  times  enough,”  said  he. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Mather,  we’re  getting  to  be  pretty 
old,  Mr.  Dilworth  and  I,  and  it’s  time  for  us 
to  have  some  of  the  often  infarmities  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  you  know.”  “ That’s 
grammatically  spoken,  ugh,  ugh,  ugh — that’s 
. n^tral,  ugh,  ugh,  natral  course  of  things,” 
said  Mr.  Dilworth.  “Well,”  said  1,  “ I have 

b®ei?  ve57  wel1  si.nce  I left  off  drinking.”  “ Left 
off  drinking!”  said  the  captain,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  contempt.  “So  have  I left  off  a great 
many  times,  ha,  ha,  ha.”  And  all  the  misera- 
ble occupants  of  that  room  echoed  his  loud 
augn,  just  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
some  of  them  for  years— even  old  Dilly  laugh- 
ed  and  coughed  together  at  the  thread-bare 
J0Ke.  l his  temperance  business,”  continued 
he_captain,  “I  don’t  believe  in.  • Its  contrary 
tKo*  cJ’1Pt.er;  * know  by  my  own  experance 
u ff e,rit  13  a Sood  creatur  of  God.  Why  I 
should  have  been  in  my  grave  long  ago,  if  I 
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did'nt  drink  a little— a little,  I say,  just  to  keen 
soul  and  body  together.”  « Thlt’l  grammatri 

i-nf  S^°|,Cn,’  cried  Mr.  Dilworth,  « ugh  a 
would  d°  me  good  now>  ughi  h §CT’h  S 

vefy  brink  of  °ld.  t0Pers>  Ending  on°the 
very  brink  of  the  drunkard’s  grave,  using  Dre- 

cisely  the  same  arguments,  or  rather  assertions 

tha  are  used  by  the  moderate  drinker-a  trie 

a httle-so  say  they  all_a  little  is  good  O 1 

what  mtdtriudes  of  strong  men  tha^  hS  i 

house  “thin  much  ®maI|er  number  in  the  Alms- 

Thet  e’  "'ef  there  "'hen  1 was  an  inmate. 

winter  t S"  7 twenty-five,  and  that  in  the 
winter  too.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  popu- 

h^lf n hVv6  <0Wn  TS  but  a litlle  moreP titan 
ha  f what  it  is  now,  the  number  of  inmates  was 

between  forty  and  fifty,  and  it  lias  been  as  high 

as  sixty.  Nearly  all  that  are  there  now  were 

made  paupers  bv  intemperance;  and  when 

hese  are  gone,  the  family  at  the  Alms-house 

ri  will  h1  VeIy-  ST?  0ne’  PerhaPs  so  small  that 
ri  w,H  be  advisable  to  break  up  the  establish- 
ment, and  board  out  the  tew  poor  and  decrepit!, 

of  therr'anCe  f°  'laVe  00  re'at’ons  to  take  care 

After  leaving  the  Alms-house,  we  wandered 
about  the  streets  of  that  beautiful  and  romantic 
town,  which  were  once  for  a little  time  the 
scene  of  our  drunken  misdeeds.  Its  rail-road 
nas  built  up  wonderfully,  and  the  evidence  of 
tnritt  is  every  where  to  be  seen.  We  saw  new 
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houses  going  up  in  every  direction,  and  old 
ones  were  undergoing  repairs,  to  lessen  the 
contrast  between  them  and  their  new  neigh- 
bours. But  all  this,  pleasing  as  it  is,  did  not 
interest  us  so  much  as  the  change  which  has 
been  effected  there  in  regard  to  temperance. 
We  found  a goodly  number  of  Washingtonians 
in  Norwich,  hard  at  work,  adding  constantly 
new  recruits  to  their  ranks.  Some  of  them  we 
^cognized  as  old  grog-shop  acquaintances, 
that,  we  fell  in  with  during  our  former  visit 
there.  We  found,,  too,  that  some  of  the  rum- 
sellers,  at  whose  shops  we  drank  at  that  time, 
have  now  given  up  thq  traffic,  that  ethers  are 
talkmg  about  doing  so,  and  that  all  of  them 
say,  that  their  business  has  fallen  off  astonish- 
iugly.  In  short,  the  same  change  is  going  on 
there  that  is  going  on  in  a thousand  other 
places,  scattering  with  a wide-cast  prosperity 

and  joy,  and  binding  up  multitudes  of  broken 
hearts. 

And  here  the  inquiry  arises,  is  there  any 
thing  to  hinder  this  reformation  from  spread- 
ing every  where  ? I see  not  why  the  great 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  not  appli- 
cable to  any  people.  Wherever  there  are 
drunkards,- they  can  be  operated  upon  by  the 
same  means  that  have  been  so  successful  in  all 
plaees  where  they  have  been  faithfully  used. 
WouM  that  I could  mate  my  voice  heard 
throughout  this  land— I would  call  upon  all  the 
wise  aqd  good  to  rouse  themselves,  and  bless 
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the  communities  in  which  they  live  bv  the 

simple  but_  wonder-workino-  means  n/  ,!• 
great  reformation.  & means  of  this 

view  of  the  subject  As!  * *S  \a  m'staken 
men  there  will^ho  ’-  !S  0n®  as  t^lere  are  bad 
there  is  vtr  l b •“temperance.  As  long  as 

exit  and  wfl h gre-a*  stimulat°r  to  vice  will 
ranee  will  al  haIe  ltS  votaries,  and  intempe-  i 

vieteuS  wTresoll  to  ^ wh'ch 

conscicnr-P  Tf  -if801^  !°  S1^nce  and  stupify 

to  curse  it'  as1  lT  remaJn  then  uPon  the  earth  ! 

comolete  tri.1  Hg  ? Sm  w!I1“the  finaI  and  ■ 
Sed lid  rt  ter?Peran«  will  not  be  / 

But  thoucrh  he  dawn  of  the  millennial  day.  ; 
Hut  though  we  cannot  at  present  effect  the  : 

cflle  it  rUCt‘0n  °f  ^temperance,  we  can 
drive  it  f an<^  hs  ravages,  and 

S™  itr  t.h?  »p», "»'t>  of  .odti 

Eeb  h£,'  t”B“  "P 

frol  ic  r 'lbe/Jad  t0  flce’  like  other  vices, 
thill  'Shi  ?f  da-v  and  the  force  of  law.  All 
re  in  I""6  d0,nS’,and  at  « rapid  rate.  We 
form!!  7/y  mid5t  °f  this  2reat  social  *rans- 
nd  h t !r  Sj°  may  bc  cal,ed>)  nnd  the 

Zt  * °[f\r,he  dvj  oflhese  lconders  h“° 

° . 'Vel1  may  those  who  are  enlaced  i„ 

10  unholy  teaffic  of  alcohol  fear  and  SJ„ake! 
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for  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  they  can 
pursue  this  business  only  in  the  secret  places  of 
wickedness,  in  the  very  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth. 

He.re,  I should  like  to  dwell  on  the  agencies 
which  are  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  this 
reformation.  They  have  been  pretty  fully 
illustrated  in  the  “ Recollections,”  which  I 
have  presented  to  the  reader,  and  my  limits 
will  not  allow  me  now  only  to  hint  at  them. 

; They  are  principally  these:  1.  Religious  sen- 
timent. This  must  be  not  only  the  chief,  but 
the  controlling  agent.  2.  Sympathy  and  asso- 
ciated action.  This  is  a powerful  agent,  or 
rather  set  of  agencies,  but  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  relying  upon  them  too  exclusively.  3. 
Employment.  I use  this  term  in  its  widest 
sense.  All  the  powers  of  the  reformed  man, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  must  be 
directed  into  the  proper  channels  of  action.  4. 
Removal  of  temptation  in  all  its  Protean  forms. 
The  principal  obstacles  to  this  are  the  cupidity 
of  the  seller,  the  appetite  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
customs  of  social  life. 

Many  speak  of  the  wonderful  reformation 
that  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year, 
as  if  it  were  a thing  of  a year’s  growth.  They 
make  no  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  early 
fnends  of  temperance ; some  even  speak  dis- 
of  them.  But  the  change  which 
those  efforts  wrought  in  public  sentiment,  and 
in  the  customs  of  society,  was  absolutely  neces- 
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Tf^Jrepart tkC  TmUnity  fir  ike  P^nt 

^formation.  It  could  not  have  been  success- 
1 nay  more,  it  could  not  hare  been , unless 
his  preparation,  which  has  been  going  on 

ceded 1 if*  b™SpUreIy>  for.  past,  hadgpre- 

Moj  Th  1arly  fnends  of  the  cause 
cleared  the  ground— they  drove  in  the  plou^h- 

the  harrow,  and  that  ?oo 
not  lazily,  but,  as  some  thought,  rather  too  fu- 
noudy, -they  threw  jn  the  seedj  and  chased 

away  mos  industriously  the  flocks  of  foul  birds 
*h,  ",ed  to 'pick  it  up,  and  shot  many  of  them 
with  their  well-directed  aim,— they  watched 

H "Sln§  Serms’  and  asked  in  faith  for 
the  fertilizing  dews  and  rains  of  heaven,  and 

asked  not  in  vain-for  we  are  reaping  with 
them  the  golden  harvest,  and  let  us  with  them 
sing  aloud  the  song  of  the  harvest-home. 

Suppose  that  the  little  band,  who  be^an  this 
reformation  in  Baltimore,  had  begun  it  twenty 
years  ago.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  them, 
with  the  customs  then  prevalent,  and  the  state 
o teeling  then  existing  in  the  communin',  to 
have  persevered  themselves  in  their  attempt,  it 
would  have  been  confined  mostly  to  them— 
they  could  not  have  extended  their  influence 
over  the  whole  face  of  society,  as  thev  have 
now  done.  No.  This  insurrection , as  'it  mav 
well  be  called,  among  the  subjects  of  kin^  Al- 
cohol, would  then  most  certainly  have  proved 
abortive.  » r 

The  power  of  this  monarch  was  then  im- 


mense.  He  had  armies  of  subjects  bound  to 
his  standard  by  the  strong  tie  of  gold,  and 
armies  upon  armies  bound  to  it  by  .the  still 
stronger  tie  of  appetite — his  dominions  how 

extensive ! — his  ships  were  on  every  sea no 

tariff  excluded  his  commodities  from  any  coun- 
try all  paid  tribute  to  him,  tribute  too,  which 
was  often  so  oppressive  "as  to  bring  to  absolute 
want,  and  yet  (so  irresistible  his  magic  power) 
paid  willingly— his  kway  was  almost  undis- 
puted, and  he  commjanded  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world,  as  one  'of  the  mightiest  amoncr 
the  powers  that  be— poets  had  for  ages  sun£ 
of  the  enchantments  of  his  throne  and  sceptre 
and  philosophers,  and  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  had  paid  to  them  the  homage  of  their 
admiration,  and  he  fashioned  to  a great  extent, 
the  social  customs  of  all  people,  in  all  countries 
and  chmes.  A few,  it  is  true,  had  dared  to 
call  him  a tyrant,  but  their  voice  was  drowned 
m the.general  acclamation  of  praise.  Ah,  an 
insurrection  then ! how  futile!  It  would  have 
been  crushed'  in  its  very  bud.  It  would  have 
excited  nothing  but  the  passing  notice  of  a 
sneer  and  then  would  have  been  forgotten. 

But  how  different  the  situation  of  things 
when  this  insurrection  did  take  place.  A con- 
stant and  effectual  war  had  been  waged  against 

Mm  M'ghtir  kmg’  (°T  years> which  h“d  deprived 

shorn  M T PTi0n  0f  his  dominions,  and 

of  hl  1 ."T11,  °[  his  Power — multitudes 

of  his  subjects  had  deserted  him,  and  multi- 
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tudes  more,  who  were  disposed  to  join  his 

thentdHhd;  had.  ,con3e, out  0Pe»!y  against  him— 
he  tribute  paid  to  him  was  every  day  dimin- 
ishing the  very  foundations  of  his  ancient 
rone  were  shaken— and  besides  all  this,  all 
the  world,  instead  of  praising  him,  as  they  once 
d d,  had  come  to  speak  evil  of  him,  and  he  was 
almost  everywhere  boldly  proclaimed  a tyrant, 
so  that  he  was  not  only  a weakened,  but  a dis- 
graced monarch— and  thus  stripped  of  the 
greatness  of  his  might,  and  dispirited  by  defeat 
alter  defeat,  and  loss  upon  loss,  and  by  the  dis- 
grace  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  from 
is  giddy  height  of  glory,  no  wonder  that  an 
insurrection,  begun  in  the  very  citadel  (for  the 
lam-shop  is- the  citadel)  of  his  empire,  should 
now  succeed,  and  threaten  to  hurl  him  from 
his  throne.  The  war  which  is  now  going  on 
against  him,  is  a destructive  one.  This  once 
vast  and  mighty  kingdom  is  fast  dwindling 
away.  It  will  ere  long  become  a mere  little 
piratical  power,  prowling  about  in  secret  for 
its  spoils,  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  all  civi- 
ized  nations  as  a common  enemy,  to  be  hunt- 
ed from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  how  has  the  mighty  fallen ! 

With  this  number  I close  my  Recollections. 

I do  not  stop  from  lack  of  material.  The  ex- 
perience I have  had,  first  of  the  woes  of  intem- 
perance, for  many,  many  long  years,  and  then 
of  the  joys  ol  the  reformed  man  for  the  past 
two  years  ol  my  life,  and  my  intercourse  with 

M 


others  who  have  suffered  the  same  woes,  and 
have  at  length  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
same  joys,  furnish  me  with  almost  an  exhaust- 
less stock  of  interesting  and  instructive  facts. 
From  these  I have  culled  such  portions  as  I 
thought  would  best  show  the  temptations  which 
endanger  the  reformed  man,  and  illustrate  the 
movements  and  principles  of  the  present  won- 
derful reformation. 

When  I came  out  of  the  Alms-house,  I 
offered  to  deliver  some  lectures  on  tem- 
: perance,  if  any  body  would  furnish  me 
; with  a decent  suit  of  clothes;  and  I really 
| believe  that  if  any  one  would  have  done  this 
; for  me,  I should  have  been  a fully  reform- 
! ed  man  at  that  time.  The  time  had  not  come 
| however  for  such  effort  then,  but  the  proposi- 
tion which  I made,  and  which  was  then  laugh- 
l ed  at» is  n°w  practised  upon  extensively,  and 
? some  of  our  most  efficient  lecturers  have  been 
I taken  from  Alms-houses,  and  Houses  of  Cor- 
j rection,  and  even  Prisons.  When  I made  that 
i proposition,  it  was  not  really  in  earnest ; I did 
not  dream  that  I ever  should  be  a lecturer  on 
temperance,  or  that  I should  ever  speak  through 
the  press,  to  any  body  else  than  the  readers  of 
the  periodical,  in  which  my  Letters  from 
; the  Alms-house  were  originally  published. 
It  I have  done  any  good  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  temperance;  if  I have  waked  up 
any  to  greater  energy  and  zeal  in  labouring 
for  this  cause;  above  all,  if  I have  been  the  in- 
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strument  of  rescuing  any  from  the  degradation 
nd  misery.of  intemperance,  I am  ?lad  that 

tmed  tomtle  eff1r,tS  0fTmine  have  &«>  pre- 
' a hQ  uPubllC-  In  conclusion,  let  me 
y Reader,  be  not  a mere  spectator,  but  an 

mCati0en  a <°Whf  t n the  wi,de,’field  of  Ais  refor- 
?at!on- . . Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do 

d?‘,wlh  thf  might,”  for  surely  this  field  is 
white  already  to  harvest.” 


the  E X d . 
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